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AIMS OF SCIENCE. 


Immev1aTE practical utility is becoming one of the cant phrases of 
the day. The spirit which gave rise to it, leaving its native sphere 
in the low region of modern. politics and political economy, is found 
invading the higher departments of science, and endeavoring to sub- 
ject them to its grovelling standard. We are told of the time wasted 
in the abstract or theoretical sciences, in the acquisition of mere 
words, or in exploded theological speculations, which are behind the 
spirit of the age. Itis lamented that years should be thus squan- 
dered which might be devoted to branches of immediate practical utility, 
having a direct ‘bearing upon the wants and business of life. 

Analyze what is meant by this phrase, and you will invariably find 
it to terminate in something which has relation to the mere physical 
constitution of man, using the term in its lowest sense. ‘The advo- 
cates of this course, ’tis true, profess to cultivate the mind, but ever 
as the means to something else; not as an end, terminating in mind 
itself, and to which every thing else should be subservient. The soul 
is to be disciplined and treated physiologically, for the sake of the 
body ; the immortal for the sake of the mortal part. Knowledge is to 
be sought, not for the sake of its own high essential-excellence, as be- 
ing, in connection with faith, one of the main elements of the life of 
the soul; but for its subserviency to the acquisition of wealth, or po- 
litical or professional eminence. Hence, theoretical science—that 
which terminates in mind alone, and has little direct relation to the 
immediate business of life—is undervalued and often discarded. 

At the risk of being thought two thousand years behind the age, we 
cannot help preferring on this subject the philosophy of the benighted 
heathen Aristotle. The health of the body, says the Greek philoso- 
pher, is not sought merely because such a state is useful to enable us 
to transact the business of life, (although this is one, yet a vety se- 
condary benefit attending it,) but for its own sake, and because it is 
essential to the perfection of human nature, as an end in itself, and 
not as a means to something else. For a still stronger reason, the 
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highest part of education, (which he styles theoretical or liberal,) is 
degraded by being viewed solely as a means to other and lower ob- 
jects, or pursued on any other account than its intrinsic excellence. 
As health to the body, so is theoretical science to the soul. Where- 
fore, (he concludes,) to be ever seeking the useful or practical, and 
proposing it to the minds of youth, as the only aim of knowledge, 
must be condemned as leading to base and grovelling views, as utter- 
ly hostile to greatness of soul, and the true nature of all liberal 
education. 

The teacher who truly loves science for its own sake, must feel that its 
high claims are lowered, and its religious influences ‘marred, by being 
thus ever brought to the bar of public utility, and instead of endeavoring 
to remove objections to the study of the abstract sciences, by far-fetched 
illustrations of the manner in which they may possibly be connected 
with the common business of life, he should frankly tell the student, that 
unless his soul can take delight in their intrinsic excellence, the time 
for their acquisition had better be directed to other and inferior ob- 
jects. The utilitarian or business spirit will come upon us soon 
enough, when manhood introduces intercourse with a sordid and pro- 
fit-calculating world. The youthful student should, in the outset, be 
directed to more elevated views; and during this sacred season, no 
pains should be spared to inspire him with an ardent love of truth and 
knowledge, for the sake of their own essential priceless worth—as 
being, next to true religion, the soul’s richest portion, and Heaven’s 
most precious gift. Does the mind revolt at the thought of seeking 
religion for its utility, instead of its intrinsic excellence ? The same 
feeling, though perhaps in a less degree, should exist in relation to 
the claims of science. Chrysippus* taught that the vital principle, 
or what he styled the soul of the swine, was only intended as a sub- 
stitute for salt, for the purpose of preserving the animal’s body for the 
performance of its destined utilities. The immortal part of man is 
hardly less degraded, by those schemes which consider education as 
subservient merely to the business of this life, the acquisition of 
wealth, or even the attainment of political eminence. 

It has been said, that this connection of science with practical utili- 
ty, is one of the grand results of the Baconian system, and has tended 
more than any thing else to the advancement and perfection of know- 
ledge. There must, however, be some other and higher stimulus than 
this, or science must degenerate. Let the matter be tested by an ap- 
peal to any of those great names who have done the most to enlarge 
its boundaries. Had there been no other existing influence than the 
practical bearings which science has upon the common business of 
life, astronomy would have remained as in the days of Ptolemy, 
and chemistry never have emerged from the chamber of the al- 
chemist. 

It ixinteresting to observe the affected importance attached to some of 
these remote and secondary benefits, in order that certain sciences may 





* Longum est mulorum persequi utilitates et asinorum. Sus vero, quid habet 
praeter escam’? Cui quidem ne putresceret anim.am ipsam pro sale datam dicit 
esse Chrysippus.—Cic. pg nat. Deo. Lib. ii. 64. 
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be brought under the head of useful knowledge, and graciously licensed 
by the tribunal of public utility. We are told in the introduction of 
some scientific works, that astronomy is useful in navigation; that 
chemistry is useful in the manufacturing arts, in the making of soap, 
and in the preparation of paints; that the mathematics are useful in 
the survey and construction of rail-roads; that geology is of vast 
importance in the discovery of mines and the location of beds of coal. 
Others, aiming at somewhat higher utilities, tell us of the value of 
the sciences in disciplining the mind, (not for its own sake,) but that 
it may be the better fitted for professional or political pursuits.* And 
what are the objects of these arts and these professions, inquires the 
unsatisfied soul, still seeking for some ultimate resting place. ‘They 
are the defence of property, the preservation of liberty, the care of 
health—and, in a word, to furnish us the conveniences and luxuries 
of this life. The series of interrogatories must ever come at last to 
this—But why, or for what end do we live? What is the utility of 
living ? This question, which should have been the first in the se- 
ries, must now remain unanswered, or we return again to the starting 
point of all our inquiries. We live to think. Homini docto et erudite 
vivere est cogitare.t We live to know, to study, to believe. Man, says 
the Saviour, lives not by bread alone. Faith is the life of the soul; 
and science, when it leads to faith, is furnishing its native aliment, 
directly, and without the intervention of a long series of lower util- 
ities 

The discov ery of mines or beds of coal may be secondary objects 
in the science of geology, but the great aim of its study should be to 
defend the mind against that narrow scepticism which is found in 
Hume’s doctrine of miracles ; to displace from the soul, if it ever had 
a lodgment there, that low principle which would confine all belief 
within the range of common experience. It should teach us that 
this earth has been the theatre of great events, and that the most as- 
tonishing miracles have been wrought upon its surface. It should 
confirm our faith in the declarations of the Bible, that it is reserved 
for still more stupendous revolutions, and that the progressive deve- 
lopments in the ascending scale of its history, point with certainty to 
the period when, after its final purification by fire, it is to be the 
blessed abode of righteous and immortal beings. 

In contrast with the utilitarian system which we have mentioned, 
it may be interesting to quote an eloquent and splendid description of 
the nature and right end of education, from one of the philosophical 
works of Cicero.{ After referring to the famous sentiment of the 


* The highest elevation, perhaps, the system ever attains, is when it graciously 
reckons the clergyman among its classes of productive laborers. But its innate gra- 
vity or sinking tendency manifests itself even in this apparent tribute of respect to the 
higher wants of the soul. The pulpit isregarded only as a useful means in preserving 
the order of society, and in restraining that licentiousness which would endanger 
the rights of property. The whole system sinks down at last to earth. It has no 
self-elevating power in its own constitution, and disclaims all assistance from mo- 
tives drawn from another and higher life. Vide Speeches at Sunday School and 
Bible Society meetings, by Members of Congress, &c. 


+t Tusculan Disputations, Lib. v. 3. t Cicero de legibus, Lib. ii. 22, 23. 
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Delphic oracle, yvw% ceavrov, and summarily defining education as the 
knowledge of ourselves, in all the relations of our present and future 
being, he thus proceeds—* For he that thus knows himself will per- 
ceive that he has within him a divine principle, (aliquid divinum,) as 
it were, a shrine and image of the Deity, consecrated and devoted to 
him. Thus taught to believe, he will act worthy of so great a gift, 
and when he hath thoroughly understood for what end he hath been 
brought upon the theatre of life; when he beholds in the principles 
of things, every where shadowed forth, the images of the everlasting 
ideas ; “when thus prepared he turns to the study of nature, and con- 
templates the heavens, the lands, the seas, the origin of all things, 
from whence they have arisen, to what ends they conduce, what in 
the system of things is mortal and perishing, what is divine and eter- 
nal; when in the study of these he learns to regard himself, not as 
surrounded by the walls of one city, but as an inhabitant of the uni- 
verse ; in this magnificent theatre of objects—in this aspect and con- 
templation of universal nature—in hac magnificentia rerum, in hoc 
conspectu*et cognitione naturae, Dii immortales ' quam ipse se noscet, 
quam contemnet, quam despiciet, quam pro nihilo putabit ea, quae 
vulgo existimantur amplissima! Ye immortal gods! how will he 
then know himself, how will he contemn, how will he despise, 
how will he regard as nothing those things which are commonly es- 
teemed greatest, or most useful among mankind!” ‘This noble philo- 
sopher was no utilitarian. His glorious mind had been trained in the 
far different school of him whom he so fondly styles his master, Pla- 
to ; and yet who ever exhibited more of the highest practical energy 
than Cicero ? 

The natural sciences, when properly studied, have an elevatiug 
and expansive tendency. ‘There is reason, however, to fear, that 
when pursued with wrong aims, and to the exclusion of other 
branches of science, they lead the mind often in an opposite direc- 
tion. He must be a very deficient observer who does not perceive 
that it is the tendency of the age to give a greater preponderance in 
a course of education to the physical sciences. This tendency is 
to materialism. ‘The mind occupied by things seen and tangible, 
acquires not only an indifference, but even a disrelish to that higher 
world of thought, which, though unseen, is far more real and sub- 
stantial than the material things around us. The soul, engrossed 
with strata, alkalies, and minerals, forgets itself, or ceases to feel that 
it is any thing more than a mere recorder of natural phenomena. 

Unless connected with the moral or spiritual, the natural sciences, 
so far as the soul is concerned, have little value. But a very 
small portion of what they teach us, is absolutely necessary to 
the practical business of life. A few rules learned by rote, would 
answer all the purposes of the sailor, the manufacturer, or the art- 
ist. The actual contribution which they make even to the supply 
of our physical wants, is vastly disproportioned to the importance 
which in this respect is often attached tothem. They can never 
add materially to the duration of human life. By ministering to 
the arts of luxury, they may even contribute to shorten it. By 
removing some of its asperities, they may lessen the field for the 
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exercise of the moral virtues. They may, as has been boasted, 
free us from superstition, by inducing a habit of mind which re- 
solves every thing into second causes ; but they can never, in any great 
degree, render us less weak, less dependent upon that Power, be- 
tween whom and our souls they often interpose the veil of scepti- 
cism. What, after all, is this boasted physical science, the know- 
ledge of which is to work such wonders in the condition of our race, 
and to furnish such a universal remedy for all the evils of the 
world? Though each one of us possessed ten thousand times the 
knowledge of a Linneus, or a Davy, we could not be confident of 
guarding effectually, for even one day, against any of the thousand 
nameless ills that flesh is heir to, without the continual care of 
special, overruling Providence. 

These remarks apply to the exclusive study of the physical sciences, 
or when they are regarded as the primary and most important depart- 
ment of education. As furnishing sources of thought to a mind disciplin- 
ed by other and more important studies, they are of great value, and no 
course of instruction should be without them. When thus prepared, 
as Cicero says, we may turn to the study of nature. But considered 
as an end, and not a means of higher knowledge, there is nothing 
in them which is strictly eternal or immutable. They must perish, 
or become entirely changed, when the natural order of things to 
which they are attached, gives place to other and higher dispensa- 
tions—when their parent nature sinks in years, and the earth and all 
which it contains shall be burned up—when the great laboratory shall 
be dissolved—these sciences and their laws must vanish with their 
subjects. What wiil they be to us thousands of ages hence, ugless 
in connection with other and more important means, they have aided 
to form habits of mind and trains of thought, which shall endure when 
only “those things which cannot be shaken” shall remain, and no- 
thing but what is in its very essence eternal, shall survive. 

Physical science is not now what the world most needs, although 
there has been a time when it was too much neglected. Too 
long has the mind been turned outward away from itself, and in- 
volved in the exclusive consideration of external things. The sci- 
ences of fact, classification, and memory, in distinction from those 
of thought and mental discipline, have their advocates ev ery where, 
and there is little danger of their being undervalued. Their most 
insignificant departments are assuming an importance which is far 
from belonging tothem. Erpetology and helminothology are usurping 
the names of the scientific branches to the exclusion of philology and 
logic. ‘Theology, which Aristotle* ranks highest of the three great 
departments, into which he divided all science, is ignorantly regard- 
ed by many as only a fit pursuit for narrow-minded bigots. Even the 
pure mathematics, the noble and ancient Grecian geometry, is required 
in some of our labor-saving courses of study, to give way to more ex- 
peditious and practical branches of the science. Galvanism is be- 
coming a term for the solution of all difficulties, and metaphysics 





* Aristotle Metaphys. Lib. v. (vi.) 1. 
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may safely be discarded, since the mind may henceforth be brought un- 
der the physical laws of the magnetic influence, or reduced to the simpli- 
city of Geography, by being studied on the map of the skull. 

One of the worst tendencies of this state of things is found in the 
fact, that the physical spirit (if we may use so strange a term) is en- 
croaching upon the domains of moral science. Grave treatises are 
put forth, in which the eternal principles of an immutable morality, 
which heaven itself cannot disannull, are placed ypon the same footing 
with the laws of nature. This false and dangerous philosophy forms 
the substance of one of those books of useful knowledge, which have 
been recommended, on high authority, for the use of our common 
schools.* By this Vandalic act, Murray’s elegant selections from our 
classic English writers, so adapted to refine the taste and elevate the mo- 
ral and religious sentiments, have been thrust aside, on the ground of 
their being unintelligible. Such pieces as Johnson’s “Journey of a Day,” 
and Blair’s “ Close of Life,” are not thought sufficiently adapted to the 
practical spirit of the age; and that brief season which most of the 
youth of our land can devote to a scanty acquisition of knowledge, and 
the gathering of a few ideas a little elevated above the business and 
drudgery of subsequent life must be occupied with the absurdities and 
quackish reasoning, and barbarous technicalities of Combe and Spurz- 
heim. 

Great names, we know, have been quoted in favor of the system. 
Analogies of Bishop Butler, intended only for the illustration of higher 
truths, have been pressed into the service of that scheme, which re- 
solves moral obligation into the mere observance of physical laws. It 
is easy to see, however, that the whole has arisen from the conversion 
of a mere figure of speech into a reality. In this system, as taught by 
late writers, natural and moral law are confounded. Breaches of the 
law of gravitation, and of the divine commands of the decalogue, the 
violation of the law of the stomach, and of the holy precepts of charity 
or love to God and man, are all made parts. of one system, subjected 
only to a gradation of consequential and not retributive penalties. The 
volume of nature, as it is called, is arrogantly put upon a par with the 
volume of revelation, as though the knowledge of each, or the truth or 
falsehood of our views of each, were a matter of equal importance, and 
involving equal consequences. 

This blending of things so radically distinct, seems opposed equally 
to the spirit and the expressed declarations of the scriptures. ‘The 
infinite superiority of the moral or spiritual to the natural, is the grand 
lesson of the Bible, and no thought should be more early or zealously 
impressed upon the minds of youth, as the starting idea in every course 
of education. “Lift up your eyes to the heavens, (saith the prophet) and look 
upon the earth beneath, for the heavens shall vanish away, and the earth shall 





* Comse’s Constitution or Man has been recommended among others which are 
styled “the Useful School Books,” and is now used as a reading book in many 
parts of our country. Can it be that the professedly religious men who have sanc- 
tioned this course, are ignorant of the heartless semi-infhdelity which pervades the 
larger work of Combe, and which is still more evident in all the writings of Spurz- 
he im ? 
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wax old like a garment ; but my salvation shall be forever, and my right- 
eousness (that 1s, my moral government) shall never be abolished.” Heaven 
and earth, says Christ, shall pass away, but no part of the moral law 
shall ever fail. In one of the most sublime passages of the most sub- 
lime of books, nature, in all her departments, is personified as return- 
ing a negative answer to the enquiry after wisdom, or the knowledge 
of the moral relations of man to God, “ Where shall wisdom be found, 
and where is the place of understanding? The Abyss saith, it is not 
in me; the Ocean deep saith, it is not inme. Sheol and Abaddon 
say, we have only heard the fame thereof with our ears.”"* Chemistry 
cannot analyze it, Geology cannot explore its depths. There is no 
morality in nature, in itself considered ; it contains no moral sanctions 
in any proper sense of the term. 

Instead of blending these two departments as higher and lower de- 
grees of one system, we may safely believe that between the highest 
natural principle and the lowest moral precept, there is an immense, if 
not an infinite distance. The thought is not extravagant, that viewed 
simply as a breach of physical laws, the crash of ten thousand worlds, 
“wandering madly from their spheres,” would not be a matter of so 
much account with the Governor of the Universe, as one unholy emo- 
tion of a moral agent—one deviation from the eternal line of rectitude 
of a responsible will; and that the least feeling of penitence in the 
heart of a returning sinner, occasions more joy in heaven than the 
contemplation of all the natural harmonies of the celestial orbs. 





* Among all physical phenomena, death, especially death in the human family, is 
the first that imperiously drives the mind to the consideration of moral causes, and 
introduces the idea of a moral government. The ancient writer, therefore, has well 
made this the bordering limit between physical knowledge and moral science or 
wisdom. “Dissolution and death say, We have just heard the fame thereof with 
our ears.” —Jos. 28: 22. ‘ 





SPRING. 


The Frost-King away from among us has passed, 
And has flown to the regions where Autumn has been ; 
No more doth he ride on the cold, chilling blast, 
No more is his hand in the still vallies seen. 
But Spring’s sweet voice we hear on the long, sloping hills, 
In the sound of the mountain’s low murmuring rills. 


Then welcome ! O Spring, with thy still gentle showers, 
Which lighten our cares, and elate our sad hearts ; 
Then welcome! and joyously cheer the dull hours, 
Which Winter’s cold season oft to us imparts, 
Fill the air with thy fragrance, with verdure, the earth ; 
To the blossoms give beauty, to plants a new birth! 





Gentle Star. 


GENTLE STAR! 


I, 


Gentle star! gentle star ! 
Sailing ’mid yon cloudy sea, 
As the beacon-light afar, 
Glanceth o’er the watery lea, 
From the breakers’ stormy war ;— 
Thou dost light this sleepless hour, 
Shining in the firmament, 
E’en as doth the word of power 
To the darksome conscience sent ; 
As from high Hope wings her way, 
From yon heaven comes thy ray, 
Gentle star! gentle star! 


Il. 


Gentle star! gentle star! 

Watching with thine eye intent, 
While the sons of man repose, 

On their weary couches bent, 
Dreaming o’er their joys and woes ;— 

Thou dost chant thy evening lay, 
Whispering to the midnight’s ear, 

Words that tell who lights thy way, 
With his lamp forever near ; 

He too watcheth over me, 

While afar he keepeth thee— 
Gentle star! gentle star! 


Ill. 


Gentle star! gentle star ! 
Trembling in the sunless sky, 

Like a tear on woman’s cheek, 
When her fondest hopes all die, 

While the wind of life blows bleak ;— 
Gentle star, thy tremor tells 

How my heart should ever fear, 
While temptation round it dwells 

And the clouds of sin are near ;— 
But my heart! He leadeth me 
With the hand that holdeth thee— 

Gentle star! gentle star ! 


Iv. 


Gentle star! gentle star! 
Tell me, do the spirits blest, 
In thy fields enraptured dwell, 
Do they sleep upon thy breast, 
Rescued from corruption’s spell ? 
Ah! I cannot hear thy voice, 
Echoing through the depths of air ; 
But thy look bids me rejoice, 
Turns me to the dwelling-place, 
That shall be all full of love, 
If thou’rt not that home above, 
Gentle star! gentle star ! 
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Vv. 


Gentle star! gentle star! 
I would pluck thee from thy throne, 
Glistening in the breast of night, 
And my aching brows would crown, 
With the halo of thy light, 
That the path may e’er be bright 
To my own and others’ feet, 
Who are journeying in delight, 
Upto Heaven's eternal seat, 
Where with souls all sanctified, 
F’en like thee we may abide, 
Gentle star! gentle star ! 


THE IRISH PEDLAR. 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


Joun had advanced under the tuition of Mr. Burton, till the old 
gentleman confessed his incapacity to do more than give direction to 
his future course. He then, though still assiduously pursuing his 
studies, assisted his instructor in the duties of teaching. The school 
enlarged ; and, their wants being few, they not only made a comforta- 
ble subsistence, but laid up quite a sum of money ; and John thought 
they might safely venture on an enlarged sphere of action. Asit was 
his determination to live the life of a student, he made known to Mr. 
Burton his desire of opening a large school, intending to take all re+ 
sponsibility upon himself, and freeing his benefactor from farther care 
and labor, make the last days of his life easy and happy. But there 
was one thing wanting—a housekeeper. John had never forgotten 
Fanny Herbert; and the old gentleman, delighted with the idea of 
having a daughter to nurse him, urged him to the immediate fulfil- 
ment of his vow John scarcely dreamed of success; still, it was 
worth a trial—and, as we have seen, he sought for the second time 
the residence of Moorland Herbert. 

Instead of returning immediately to the village, John wandered 
about much depressed in spirit. The barrier that had been reared be- 
fore him, by the repulse he had received, seemed almost insuperable ; 
but as night came on, and brought with itself remembrance of the time 
he had already spent in unav ailing grief, he shook off, with an effort 
that Youth alone in all its buoyancy can make, the gloom that hung 
so darkly upon him. And as he recovered his cheerfulness, he found 
many things that called more for joy than for sorrow, and with a quick 
elastic step, and lighter heart, he hastened on. 

From one side of the road in which he was now walking, rose a 
little eminence, covered with thick wood, to the very path which 
wound close to its foot. On the other side was a corresponding de- 


VOL. I.—No. vii. 2 
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clivity of about twenty feet, whose base rested deep in a large pond 
that stretched from it for half a mile inthedistance. I[t was a beauti- 
ful spot in the moonlight, for the same trembling beams that left dark 
shadows, when they touched the gloomy branches that hung over 
him, were sparkling with beauty in the rippling waters beneath. 
John, however, walked on, unconscious of the attractions around him, 
or the loveliness of the place, for his thoughts were busy elsewhere, 
and so intense that they found utterance— 

“ Yes, that is a consolation; she herself said she would fly with 
me, if this base persecution were continued.” 

“Ha! villain !—did she ?—did she tell thee so? I will tell thee 
a different story, youngster! Seize him, boys!—seize the up- 
Start !” 

Walter Parkman, with two menials, sprang from the woods, and 
rushed upon him. John had no weapon but the stick, which he had 
cut years before from Lough Erne. Immediately perceiving his dan- 
ger, he leaped with great agility to avoid the spring of Parkman, and 
as the impulse which he had gained in his furious descent carried 
him past, John swung his club round upon his head with a fearful 
blow, and his adversary lay stretched upon the ground. Seizing, with 
the quickness of thought, the weapon of Parkman, he planted his foot 
upon the body of his prostrate foe, and parried the fierce thrusts of 
the bravos who closed upon him. Although unskilied in the use of 
his weapon, he possessed indomitable courage and great muscular 
activity, and maintained his stand for some time : but being pressed 
on both sides, and his strength failing, he was obliged to retreat—yet 
endeavoring to shield himself. Already faint from the loss of blood, 
and seeing that the encounter was likely to end only with his life, 
he sent up a loud shout for help. Still he defended himself, till Park- 
man, recovering from the stunning effects of the blow he had receiv- 
ed, rushed again upon him. They pressed him to the side of the road 
—and, as he sprang back to avoid a blow aimed at him by Parkman, 
with a huge club with which he had armed himself, he struck his 
heels against a stump, and fell backwards down the declivity into the 
water—not, however, till his voice had once more reverberated 
through the woods for assistance. It was heard; for two horsemen 
came riding up with great speed, and the foremost spurred his 
steed almost upon them, as he exclaimed, in a stentorian voice— 

“'Three on one, ye dastards! Back! murderers! or I'll send ye 
where ye rightly belong.” 

Parkman, mad with excitement, ran upon horse and rider with the 
club which he yet wielded—the horseman reined his steed upon his 
haunches—a pistol-shot rang sharply—and Walter Parkman was a 
corpse ; the bullet had pierced his brain. ‘The other assassins fled 
as soon as they perceived the change of fortune. 

* Dead, dead as a door-nail; I’m sorry I killed him, though the vil- 
lain deserved it. Look, Dennis, drilled a hole right through his 
head. Come, let’s look after the poor fellow they’ve pitched down 
here—perhaps he’s notdead. Here—here’s a way to get down.” 

Having tied their horses, they descended. John received no far- 
ther injury by his fall into the water ; it was indeed the means of sa- 
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ving his life, for it removed him from the reach of his assailants, and 
the cool water refreshed him. Being an expert swimmer, he soon 
rose to the surface, and struck out for the shore, which he had just 
gained as they reached him. ‘They took him out. 

“Ah! O’Riley! and who is this? My father! what means it ?” 
and he started back in the utmost astonishment ; but recovering him- 
self immediately, he took the hand of Dennis. “ Father, years have 
passed since we parted. Forgive me; you have the second time 
given me life.” 

Dennis was strangely confused, and muttered some incoherent re- 
ply, which O’Riley unceremoniously interrupted. 

“Stop your confounded noise, Dennis. We hav’nt time for such 
nonsense now. Though we have been long looking for you, we little 
expected to find you here, John. We’ve a long story to tell you, but 
we must be far from here to-morrow night, and you must go with us ; 
let us bind up your wounds, for I see you are bleeding, and we will 
explain matters as we goalong. Are you badly hurt ?” 

“* No—nothing but flesh-wounds: but—” 

“ Never mind the buts now; it’s not strange you should be bewil- 
dered, but I’ll make it all plain.” 

“Where are they ?” asked John. 

“One of them is safely housed.” 

“ Dead 2” 

" Fea” 

* Who 2” 

“The one with whiskers.” 

“1 know him, O’Riley—he must be attended to.” 

“ Mr. Williams, 1 must be obeyed in one particular.” 

“ Obeyed !” 

“Yes, obeyed. I have spent months in finding you, and now a 
timely rescue has put you into my hands. [’ll not permit you to ruin 
your own prospects. My language and conduct seem strange to you, 
but all shall be explained. Your station, fortune, condition—every 
thing depends on me; put yourself under my guidance for a while, 
and you will never repent it. Though we were known only by sight 
to each other in Killabegg, I have that to tell you, will make us 
speedily acquainted. As for this man, I killed him; and it’s not your 
business, but mine. Those rascals will give the alarm, we shall be 
trapped, and [| shall be strung up as a murderer. We must be off im- 
mediately.” 

John was so confused by the inexplicable conduct of a man whom 
he had merely known by sight, years before, and whose reputation 
was notoriously bad, that he hesitated. O’Riley stepped close to him, 
and whispered in his ear. 

“Can you prove it? can you prove it? I'll follow you round the 
world, if you can prove it,” exclaimed John, with the most intense 
earnestness. 

“T can, and will.” 

“]T am ready.” 

“ Well, then, for the. sea-port; come, Dennis. Ah! they'll never 
catch us, for there’s not a man in England knows this part of the 
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country as well as 1. I was not Werder’s agent ten years for no- 
thing. Come—first to the village, for another horse and bandages, 
and then for the Whitefeather.” 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


In the same damp room where John had parted with Captain Wer- 
der years before, sat one cold evening, three individuals. A large 
fire blazed upon the hearth, and our old acquaintance the Captain, 
with his feet upon the same rusty fender, was pufling away with the 
utmost complacency. 

“ Well, Mr. O’Rourke, I’m glad on the whole I did’nt make a sailor 
out of you; don’t know what might have happened; howsomever, 
shall remember you as my John—would sound well, though—* White- 
feather—Harry Werder, captain; Charley O’Rourke, first mate.’ You 
hav’nt forgotten ‘ Margaret of Dublin,’ Mr. O’Rourke—she of the fleet 
foot? Ha! ha! ha! we did come it over the revenue dog.” 

** No, mv good friend, I have not forgotten that, nor your kindness 
to a friendless boy. Ifever Il am Lord of Killabegg, you shall have a 
place there.” 

“Thank you,” said Werder, uneasily, as he scratched his head, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and twitched himself around in his 
chair. “ The fact is, John—Mr. O’Rourke, | mean—I wasn’t cut out 
for a landsman, and much as I love you, | could’nt leave the White- 
feather. Why, bless your soul, | should go crazy in a week’s time ; 
no, no—I must stick by her old timbers as long as they float.” 

“ Well, captain, we will talk of this another time ; the night is pass- 
ing away—let us to business,” 

“ Where is the old grog-dealer ?” inquired Werder ; “I suppose he 
ought to be here.” 

“ He will soon be here,” replied O’Riley ; “ he only stepped out for 
a moment.” 

“While we’re waiting for him, you might as well tell me the whole 
story. 1 don’t more than half see into the business now, O’Riley. 
How came John—confound it! Mr. O’Rourke I mean, I'll never get it 
into me—how came he into Dennis’s hands so young, and nobcdy 
know any thing about it till now? How happened it that McMurphy 
knew nothing of him till afier he had been gone so long? If Den- 
nis blabbed, I should think he’d done it while he had him fast in 
Killabegg.” 

“ Why, I thought I had told it all to you, Captain. Let me wet my 
throat once more from this flask, for what I have to tell is enough to 
parch it ;” and filling a large bowl to the brim, he drank it down, and 
replenishing his pipe, commenced—* When the old Lord of Killabegg 
was turned out by the rascally McMurphy, it seems he had a young 
child. Well, Dennis, you know, is an Englishman, and it is re- 
ported he ran away for some deed of blood on this side of the water. 
His story was this: when O’Rourke was Lord of Killabegg, he had 
an English servant in his employ ; this fellow being offended at him 
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for some cause or other, swore revenge ; so he pretended great friend- 
ship to the old Lord, and as he was going over to England, went with 
him, desiring to see his friends again. When they got this side of the 
water, this rascal ran away from O’Rourke, and stole the child out of 
revenge. This fellow’s name was Cadwell. He went home with the 
child, and passed it off for his own. Dennis was a townsman of his, 
and kept a porter-shop in the place. Cadwell was a drunken, quarrel- 
some dog, and used to be very noisy and outrageous in Dennis’s shop. 
One day he insulted him, and Dennis hit him a clip over the head 
with the tongs. ‘The fellow was sober when he came to, told Dennis 
he was dying, sorry for what he had done, advised him to be off, and 
gave this child, which he had passed off for his own, to his charge. 
He told him where to find a box, which had the clothes and some 
trinkets of the boy’s, solemnly declared he was the son of 0” Rourke, 
Lord of Killabegg on Lough Erne, who had been turned out by Me- 
Murphy, and that in the box were things that would prove it. Dennis 
was scared out of his wits; and not daring to disregard the dying in- 
junctions of Cadwell, for fear his ghost should haunt him, he took the 
child and the box, and to save his life took also to his heels, and 
came straight to Killabegg, where he fixed up a porter-house, and 
passed John off for his own son. Hearing nothing about Cadwell’s 
death, he relapsed into all his worst habits. He taught John how to 
read, write, &c. because he thought something might turn up— 
McMurphy die, or something else, and John be Lord, while he would 
walk into the office of chief butler, governor, or the like. McMurphy 
however continued in good health, and nothing seemed to favor him; 
so he thought he’d tell McMurphy who the boy was, and get a round 
sum for delivering him into his hands; for yeu know every body 
says the present Lord has no right where he is, and I know that 
every body is right. But Dennis reflected that McMurphy was a 
savage, vindictive man, and would perhaps kill the boy to get him out 
of the w way ; and, as he had brought up the boy, he had some sort of 
love to him—enough not to wish ‘his throat cut. So he kept still, till 
one day, some years ago, he gets mad with the boy, and beats him. 
The boy r ran away ; and, after three years, having heard nothing about 
him, and being in want of money, since Killabegg being finished. the 
custom of his ‘grog-shop had fallen off, he goes over to Mc Murphy, 
tells him his John was young O’ Rourke ; and that, though he had 
turned him away, he knew very well where he was ; and if he did’nt 
come down with the rhino, he’d proclaim it, bring the boy back, raise 
a rebellion, and prove he was O’Rourke. He hinted at the unjust 
possession of Killabegg, and told him if he would give him a second 
sum of money, pay his expenses, and send a trusty man with him, he 
would go over to England where the boy was, and deliver him into 
his power. Me Murphy was terrified, and you know I was his 
confidential servant”—and the eye of the narrator gleamed with ma- 
lignant fire. 

“ Yes, I know,” said Werder ; and even he shuddered ; but O’Riley 
sternly continued: “ Well, he picks me out, of course, “ the trust 
man, tells me the whole affair-—that the boy must die, and I be his 
murderer ; for, said he, ‘they will surely rise up and kill me, if he 
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should be brought back and proclaimed, and so it is only a matter of 
self-defence.’ I pretended to hesitate, and to be persuaded into con- 
sent by the offer of money; but oh, Werder !”—and O’Riley leaped up 
on his feet, and stamped as a crazy man, his frame almost bursting 
with the vehement passions that agitated him—‘“ Werder ! it was the 
happiest moment I had known for years. He gave me there the wea- 
pon to cut his throat. Yes,he was completely in my power; he who 
had ravished my own wife, and had forgotten that the husband lived, 
and lived for nothing but revenge! Many a time I might have kill ed 
him with my own hand, and no one know it; but that night that [ 
laid her in the grave, when the cold winds howled round me, | bowed 
myself on the frozen ground, and swore that I would persecute that 
man day after day, year after year, and at last bring him down to a 
death of ignominy and shame. I delayed to crush him the better. I 
have tormented him in every way. I even was cruel to the tenants 
of Killabegg, that they might hate him the more whom | professed to 
obey. At last he gave me the opportunity I wanted; and when he 
proposed that I should kill the rightful heir, I could hardly contain 
myself before him. I went right to Dennis, and he confessed that he 
knew nothing of the boy or his whereabout, and only wanted to get 
money out of McMurphy, go to England, pretending to take him, and 
decamp. He offered to share with me. I frightened and persuaded 
him into my purposes, showed him a double advantage ; first, to get 
money from McMurphy ; then find young O’Rourke, and proclaim him 
—thus gaining on both sides. But the thing was, Dennis knew no- 
thing at all about him. However, deceiving McMurphy, we started ; 
and while he was paying expenses to insure his own destruction, we 
were looking diligently for young O’Rourke. I called to find you, 
Werder, knowing you could aid materially in the search ; but you had 
gone the day before with the Whitefeather, down the Channel ; and 
desiring to lose no time, I hastened on. We looked very long in 
vain, fooling McMurphy by sending him word that Dennis was dan- 
gerously sick, and that nothing could be done till he recovered. At 
last, we found him accidentally, and in a few months O’Rourke will 
be Lord of Killabegg. I know enough in law to turn out McMurphy, 
for | myself swept the boats from Lough Erne. I did you a wrong, 
O’Rourke, but I was following out my own plans—I cared not at what 
expense. I was enriching McMurphy to enrich myself; I carried out 
his iniquitous plans to get powerover him. [| administered his estate 
well, to make him known, to make him great, that his fall might be 
the greater. And now the day of his ruin is approaching. He dare 
not contest you in law, if he knows | am against him; and even if he 
should gain a decision against you, I would raise a rebellion, proclaim 
you, and kill him; for | have wronged you, and you shall be reinsta- 
ted. But if I know him, we shall have no difficulty. Dennis has 
got that box, with such proofs that McMurphy, if he sees I forsake 
him, will never think of disputing your right by law.” 

“ But Ido not see how you will prove my identity,” interposed 
young O’Rourke 

“ The testimony of Dennis, and a thousand circumstances which—” 
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“Which would substantiate little before a jury,” exclaimed young 
O’Rourke. 

“Why, you have not examined the evidence ; it is positive—we 
have been to the town where Dennis formerly lived ; and every thing 
can be proved so satisfactorily that not a jury in Christendom would 
dare bring in a verdict against you; but, as I said before, there will be 
no lawsuit; we can, however, institute one for appearance. Here 
comes Dennis; let us settle our plans.” 

“] would rather find my father, than all the wealth of Killabegg,” 
said O’Rourke, mournfully. 


“ Do not despair; he may yet be found—Werder has great facilities 
through his travelling agents.” 

“T’ll find him, if he is alive, and in England,” said Werder; but 
where do we cross? The Whitefeather is at your service imme- 
diately.” 

[ aie first return to London and see Mr. Burton,” said O’Rourke ; 
‘‘ he will mourn for me. His love to me has been more than a father’s, 
and mine shall ever be that of a son, though I should find another 
father. A few hours’ sleep, and I shall start for London. Will you 
accompany me, O'Riley ’?” 

re." 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


“This has been my happy residence for four years,” said O’Rourke 
to his companion, as they ascended the steps of a small house in Lon- 
don. “'To what strange mutations are we subjected here,” solilo- 
quized he; “four years ago a pedlar-boy—then a student—now the 
prospective heir to large estates; | trust the dawn of prosperity will 
not dim the star of tranquillity.” O’Riley scanned every thing care- 
fully. ‘‘Sothis has been his business, ‘ Instruction given in the lan- 
guages and higher branches of mathematics’—school- teacher; now 
Lord. Come, Mr. O’Rourke, excuse me, sir; but here we have been 
standing in the cold five minutes. Shall 1 knock?” John had forgot- 
ten that he was standing still, so many and so intense the thoughts 
that were crowding upon his mind. 

“TI don’t see the use of coming clear up here, sir,” continued the 
uneasy O’Riley. “You might have written to this respectable old 
gentleman, without trailing up here; I shall be unquiet till we get 
back to Ireland. But then I will rest, and he shall be unquiet.” 

‘“‘ What is the matter, O’Riley? you are the most restless being I 
ever knew. Come,” taking from his pocket a pass-key, he opened 
the door, and they entered, as O’Riley answered, “ And so would you 
be restless, had you my wrongs to avenge, and the time was delayed.” 

Old Mr. Burton was seated before a table, reading, and started up 
at the opening of the door— 

“T am rejoiced to see you again, my son,” and he affectionately 
embraced him; “I feared something had befallen you, for I knew, if 
you were alive and well, you would relieve my solicitude by writing.” 

“T thought I could do it best by my presence, father.” 

“T thank you; I am happy. I once lost an only son, and I feared 
lest in my old age I should again be bereaved. But, John, who is 
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this gentleman with you? Pardon me, sir, I was so joyfully surprised 
that I did not perceive you.” 

With a voice, bespeaking in its tones the most intense emotions, 
O’Riley answered, 

“Tt is one who has come to restore a son to his father’s arms, and 
both to their rightful inheritance, Killabegg Castle. Lord O’Rourke, 
this is indeed your son—Charles; and I am O’Riley. The wroitgs of 
your house shall be bitterly avenged upon the head of the chief trans- 
gressor.” 

‘There were happy hearts and smiling faces beneath the roof of the 
Srupents that night, for a father knew as his son the youth whom he 


had cherished. 


* * * * * * 


In the Castle of Killabegg sat McMurphy, looking out from a win- 
dow that commanded the most beautiful and extended view of his 
grounds. He thought aloud—‘ This is mine; yes, all mine, and 
gained by cunning too. It was the greatest act of my life, to think of 
sweeping every boat from Lough Erne, so that the pale-faced O’Rourke 
could not get near me with his gold. Ha! ha! But I wonder where 
O’Riley is; it is long since I have heard from him: I wish that fel- 
low had not so many of my secrets—I sometimes almost fear him.” 

“ You have reason, my Lord, for the day of vengeance is coming.” 
The voice was like to the voice of a fiend, so bitter, so exulting. 

“ What do you mean, villain? Ah! I see you are joking. I like 
not such jokes; you really frightened me, O’Riley—when did you re- 
turn? Has Dennis fully recovered ?” 

“ Dennis is well. 1 returned to-day,and others with me. I am not 
joking. McMurphy. the day of your power is gone forever, and I, 
yes I, have come to crush you into the dust, and then to triumph over 
you: you need not rave, it will be lost upon me; you know me too 
well: Lay down your weapon,” thundered O’Riley, as McMurphy 
drew a pistol; you see [ tov am armed, better than you; my aim never 
fails, yours might; and I will drive a bullet to your craven brain, if 
you keep not your seat, while I tickle your ears with a story | have 
to tell.” 

McMurphy sank back with a fearful groan; it was as though death 
had passed by, and left his ghastly shadow on his face. 

“A fair domain this!” continued his persecutor tauntingly, his 
countenance exhibiting the fiercest exultation, “but no longer yours, 
for the preface of the story I have to tell, is that both the O’Rourkes, 
father and son, are alive, well, and in Killabegg.” 

“It is false; did not the report come that the old man was dead, 
and was not his death credited to my account 2” 

“ Would you know who spread the report that you killed him? I. 
They are here. Would you know who broughtthem? {[. And Iam 
on their side. Perhaps your memory is bad, for you are getting old; 
I can refresh it. The thing will be brought into law; the best coun- 
sel are provided; and the best witness, for I am he. I may be dis- 
posed to remember things that would not only restore the O’Rourkes, 
but would send you forth despised, spurned by the meanest tenant 
that now lives upon your possessions. And it shall be so.” 
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McMurphy was terrified and dismayed, but perceiving that every 
thing was at stake, he recovered himself and spoke calmly : 

se 0” Riley, I thought you was my friend. I have enriched you, and 
you have always seemed to have had my gnterest at heart; why this 
sudden change? I know you can ruin he why doit? You shall 
have my wealth, my power, and I will be but nominally Lord of Killa- 
begg, and we will crush the O’Rourkes. I can give you more than 
they.” 

“ Any thing more, my Lord 2?” sneered O’Riley, in reply. 

“O'Riley, are you bent on my destruction? Have pity, and bring 
not my gray hairs down to an ignominious death. I have never kneeled 
to man ; I will to you. Look from that window; it shall all be yours.” 

O’Riley spurned the kneeling suppliant with his foot, “ Get up, 
fool! this mummery will avail nothing.” 

‘Look here ;” and McMurphy led him to a recess, and opened a 
huge iron chest that sparkled with gold coins and jewels. “ Look 
there,” and he pointed to his domain from the window, “all yours ; 
spare me! spare me for friendship’s sake, for the sake of old acquaint- 
ance.” 

“For old acquaintance sake! Villain! dastard! awake from your 
dream. Do you remember Ellen McIlvaine? Ha! Do you think! 
Do you remember that night she was my wife—I am William Mcll- 
vaine. Yes; do you ask mercy of me? [swore then to devote every 
power, every energy, body, soul, time, to revenge—and I became your 
servant, that I might heap ruin on your head. Shall I now break my 
oath? She died; and, with her hand in mine, I vowed your destruc- 
tion; and you ask mercy.for old acquaintance sake—mercy !” and 
O’Riley shrieked, “ I can scarcely keep my fingers from your throat ; 
the time for which I have lived has come, and you cry mercy! Ellen, 
thou art bitterly avenged! Good bye, Me Murphy ; the acquaintance 
of which you have kindly reminded me, shall be renewed.” 

He opened tke door to leave the room—there was a sharp report be- 
hind him—a bullet whizzed past, and buried itself in the door-post by 
his side; but a trembling, unsteady hand had aimed it. O’Riley 
turned— 

“Ha! you would add murder to the list of your crimes:” with de- 
liberate aim he pointed his weapon at the shrinking coward, but im- 
mediately dropped it, “‘ McMurphy, I spare you now,; my revenge ad- 
mits of delay, for itis sure. Look here ;” he forced him to a window 
that overlooked the village. ‘See how you would have brought cer- 
tain ruin upon yourself. Do you see that dark mass? They are no 
longer your tenants? Do you see waving of hats? and hark! do you 
hear, ‘Huzza! huzza! O’Rourke! O’ Rourke? I proclaimed the 
story before I came, and if you had murdered me, they would have 
hung you over your own door-posts: the hatred they once had for 
Thomas O’Riley, has changed into love for William McIlvaine. If I 
were to let them, they would tie a stone to your neck, and sink you to 
the lowest depths of Lough Erne, but I restrain them, for I would see 
you publicly disgraced. You may shoot me now if you will, McMur- 


phy,” and he spat upon the face of the Lord of Killabegg, and walked 
carelessly from the room. 


To be continued 
VOL. I.—wNO. VII. 3 
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THE HARPER’S BRIDAL SONG. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


1. 


Now feasting fills the castle halls, 
And music’s merry flow ; 

While Echo answers from the walls, 
And from the vaults below; 

Upon that happy jubil-night, 

A Harper came—a gray-haired wight— 

Many a valiant deed he sung, 

That in the olden time was done. 


il. 


‘ Oft has this festive hall,” said he, 
“ Been thronged with smiling guests ; 
As oft as field, and flower, and tree, 
Put on their vernal vests ; 
In the bonds of love united, 
Free from care, their faith they plighted ; 
But now, in Death’s cold, silent hall, 
Laid side by side, they slumber all. 


Ill. 


“ Ah! o’er the path of life, men pace 

As fleetly as the storm ! ‘ 
And e’en from Memory’s embrace, 

How quickly are they torn! 
Now—a sightless, speechless band 
Of brass and stone, their statues stand ; 
Now—-neither lip, nor eye they move; 
Nor heed the voice, nor glance of love. 


IV. 


“ The pealing thunder moves no more ; 
Nor Zephyr’s fragrant breath ; 

Nor harp, nor lute, nor trump of war, 
Can break the sleep of Death :-— 

In life, the eye may look to heaven ; 

In life, affection’s kiss is given ; 

In life, the hand of friends we press ; 

But Death is all forgetfulness ! 


¥. 


“ The babe, that on its mother’s arm, 
Laughs out in thoughtless glee ; 

The gray-haired sire, with heart still warm ; 
The grandchild on his knee ; 

The bride, with young affection blest, 

Reclining on her lover’s breast ; 

To thee, my’ strains a pleasure bring; 

To thee—not to the dead— I sing’” 
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THE ADEPT. 


BY C. DONALD M’LEOD. 


“Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe ; nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros.” Horace, B. i. Ope 11. 


** Who that feels what Love is here ; 
All its falsehood, all its pain ; 
Would, for e’en Elysium’s sphere, 


99 


Risk the fatal dream again 


LALLAH Rooku. 


Ir was midnight, when the sage stepped forth from the Pyramid, 
and seated himself upon the fragment of a broken column. 

The stars were out in their beauty and in theiy mystery; and the 
moon, from her high heaven-tower, looked o’er a silent earth. She 
smiled upon the land that idolized her—but mournfully ; for that 
smile quivered upon the mysterious pyramids, whose builders, her 
worshippers—were forgotten: and upon the sand-bed where Old 
Memphis, the city of her adoration, slept, as Time and the Persian 
Cambyses had prostrated it. 

To the south, lay Antinopolis, the city of the Magi; nearly where 
the catacomb-mountains rose darkly from the desert. The black, 
high banks of the Nile, were drawn like lines along the West; and 
between the river and the pyramids, glistened many a fair sphynx, 
obelisk, polished pillar, and glittering mausoleum—mocking memo- 
rials of the oblivioned past. ‘The desert sands were still. Upon the 
peak of the centre pyramid, sat an Ibis ; motionless, dark, and proud 
—the type of the failing religion of the mysterious Isis. 

The dweller in the pyramid sat on the old, grey column above. 
He wrapped his white mantle about him, and turned his eyes to 
what remained of Memphis. He was communing with himself. 

‘“* City of the Pharaohs! builded of ruins, thou hast fallen to ruins. 
Where are our shrines of Isis and of Apis? Gone. The porphyry pillars 
of our temples are sinking, hourly, deeper and deeper into the red 
sands. Where is the labyrinth, that which the father of the wax- 
winged Icarus copied for the Cretan Minos? Its three thousand 
chambers are prostrate in destruction. The tombs of its twelve kings 
and its holy crocodiles are lost. A. giochus has given a deeper laby rinth 
to the Cretan—the labyrinth of human evil—he threads its w indings in 
another world. ‘The spirit of yonder sand-sea works well for time. 
He dashes his unreceding waves o’er adamant column, sculptured 
arch, and sepulchre rich with gold and paintings. Kings reared them 
in a fond dream of immortality, and now they are not. Yet the puny 
coral worm, who begun with creation, toils ever at his reef ; and it 
will endure ; for the work goes hand in hand with ‘Time, and its ces- 
sation is not till eternity. 

“Flow on, dark volume of the mystic Nile! Thou propheciest of 
men, to arise, long hence, springing like thee from a noteless or un- 
known source, breaking often into cataracts over rough rocks, dwin- 
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dling in adverse summers to a scant brook: yet, by and by, flooding 
earth with richness, and making it green and golden with double 
harvest. To sink again, not now unremembered, modestly to the 
wonted channel. Emblem of man’s soul in its high power and its 
worth! Nourisher of thy parent land, flow on!” 

“Ha! Sesthus !” 

“ Salutation, great master !” and a young Roman seated himself at the 
feet of the sage. ‘The stern, proud face of his father-land was emaciated 
and pale. ‘The broad, spiritual forehead; the close hair, worn pre- 
maturely from the brow; the wild flashing of the great dark eye, 
and the nervous quivering of the lip, told the story of intellectual 
toil. 

“ Read you yonder book to-night?” he asked, pointing to the blue 
heavens. 

“ Too plainly, young Roman.” 

“7, too, would read it. But first the boon you promised. You 
know all the secrets hidden in the deep hearts of yonder monuments. 
I would drink the cup of Life. I feel the study of yonder gulden 
mysteries wearing out the clay. I would like to learn their lore.” 

“ Boy !” replied the old man, “ you know not what you ask. There 
are many evils to which death were bliss. Go down tothe grave un- 
repining and happily. Life is a heavy burden!” 

“| would read yonder heaven!” 

“ Life now seems pure to you,” said the aprepr, “as that sky, and 
studded over with bright hopes thickly as with stars. See you that 
flashing and very large star, which seems almost a small sun in bril- 
liancy? My hope was lonely, but as bright as that—and see! 
its end was thus!” The meteor shot down the sky, and fell for- 
ever ! 

‘‘T would read the stars!” again said the pupil. 

The astrologer drew from his breast a small chrystal box, contain- 
ing ointment; with this he touched the eyes of the Roman, and then 
flung back the white folds of his robe. The pupil saw the heart 
plainly, as if the bosom of the old priest had been of glass, Upon it 
clung a swollen and livid worm; and ever and again, as it moved 
slightly, the seared heart blackened and quivered agonizingly. 

“It gnaweth forever,” said the deep voice of the astrologer. “It 
is the sole reward of all my toil. Wouldst thou yet read the stars ?” 

The youth fixed his proud eye unblenchingly upon the heart and its 
torturer. He replied, 

“ Yet I would read-them !” 

“One more trial, and thou shalt. It is indeed a bitter task,” said 
the Egyptian, “‘ to review the regretted past; to call back centuries 
of suffering, making even the present fearful. Ever, as the stream of 
the future flows on to the ocean of the past, it grows darker and dark- 
er, and its end none may know. Listen well, thou who canst yet 
love life! and search after the love of immortality. A chapter of the 
experience of five centuries. [rom the cup of the fire-girdled Hermes ; 
in a moment when hopes were bright and existence was cloudless, I 
drank the waters of life. ‘The pages of all lore were opened unto me, 
and deeply I studied them. I knelt at the shrine of the ancient Isis, 
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and worshipped that veil which may not be raised from her brow. 
The ring, the cross, the [bis, and the coiled serpent, were familiar 
letters to me, but who can read them now? Not one, and ths shrines 
of our faith are decaying. Your ruler forces new gods uponus. Our 
very land, our eternal land, is no more a kingdom, but a Roman pro- 
vince. Be itso! 

“ The Phallica was over ; and we had gathered to the feast of Apis. 
The sacred ox was freshly garlanded ; the priests, in their white 
robes and serpent tiaras, surrounded him, chanting their festive 
hymn. Fair girls and blooming boys strewed flowers along the path. 
The noblest of Egypt followed with song and offerings—fragrance 
from the gathered lotus and the rose, and incense from the jewelled 
censers, mingled with the clash and sweep of instruments, and the 
rich swell of choral voices. Upon the Nile, a thousand gilded barges 
slept, awaiting the arrival of the procession. Suddenly, the Persian 
Conqueror, whose forces about a year before had subdued our coasts, 
dashed down with his retinue toward the river bank. First came in- 
sult ; taunt, jeer, and mocking laugh hailed our train. Many a young 
eye in that priesthood flashed—but still a fear held us that we re- 
sisted not. 

“*Ho! Chyrsaces! said the king, at length, ‘ bring me hither 
yonder god!’ 

** A rude soldier snatched the silken leading-cord from my hand, 
and jerked the sacred ox towards the king. Quietly it obeyed the 
cord. Cambyses drove his sword into its thigh, and shouted, 

“*What! a god! and wince at such a thrust "’ 

‘An impious laugh burst from his train. ‘ Give back the god,’ said 
the monarch. The same soldier led him back, and, as he gave the 
cord into my hand, struck me in the face with the heavy tassel at 
the end. 

“The Nile waters have long since rusted my knife, as [ left it in 
his heart! 

«Upon them! shouted the tyrant; and his myrmidons dashed 
through the procession. We were unarmed. What could we do? 
We fled. But many a worshipper was left, gashed and stiffening, 
upon the banks of the Nile, and its dark waters were crimsoned. Our 
temple was despoiled, and reduced to a heap of ruins. ‘Ten years 
after, the Conqueror was rewarded. Springing upon his horse, the 
same sword that wounded the festal ox pierced his thigh, just where 
it had pierced that which he had insulted. We retired to the heart of 
yonder pyramid. There have we kept up the mysteries of our wor- 
ship through all changes. [have seen the Amyrtaeus, who dethroned 
the dynasty of the Fratricide Ochus, who usurped his throne. ‘The 
Macedonian Alexander, and the Ptolemy succession founded by him. 
Now I have seen your Emperor, the Roman Augustus, reduce this 
realm of ages to a province ; and yet musts behold and suffer in many 
things. At length they will have an end, and | will see the face of 
Isis unveiled. ‘To my story : 

“Upon the night following our disastrous procession, as I studied 
alone in my observatory, I beheld the great star trembling. My lamp 
grew pale, and died out. The chamber soon filled with inexpressible 
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light, and Hermes stood before me. His girdle, vivid and intense, as 
if of woven lightning, flashed on my sight, and dazzled I fell at his 
feet. 

“¢ Thou art a good servant. Isis wills thee a reward—name it.’ 

*¢ Great Mastér ! the Mystery or Lire!’ 

“ «Tt is thine ;’ and as he vanished, unearthly music swelled upon 
my ear. When I said that the pages of all lore were opened to me, 
I should have excepted that which no mortal save Hermes and Ma- 
netho have ever known; the secret of human existence. Long and 
ardently I had toiled, and fervently had I prayed for the acquisi- 
tion. 

“And now, by the kindness of our great Master, it was granted 
to me. That night, at the altar, from the hands of the high priest 
of Isis, I received a small vial. It contained the essence of Life. 
And now the hour was come for my toil. Alone in my laborato- 
ry I arranged the materials of my work. The richest sculpture, 
the most exquisite paintings of Greece and Persia, thronged my 
chamber. The gathered scent of countless flowers, the imprisoned 
breath of music, the treasures of the ocean, caves, and the deep mines 
of earth, were all there. And now I labored year after year, unre- 
mittingly, cheerful : hour by hour through the out-shut day, hour by 
hour through the long watches of the night ; ever-busied, never-tiring. 
At length the work was finished. There it lay ; oh, how exquisitely 
beautiful! Ample reward for the sleepless moments I had spent in 
its creation. I had formed it, as man’s idol and slave—his bane and 
his antidote—the poisoner of his existence, the comforter, supporter, 
sharer in his cares and evils—is formed in the guise of Woman! 
Oh, could man know the full value of that great gift of heaven— 
how would he love it, how would he cherish it! He would shield 
it from storm and sun, from sorrow and too intense pleasure ; instead 
of the slave, or the creature of sensual enjoyment, she should be his 
household goddess, heart of his heart; for all that the gods have 
given earth of loveliness and excellence, blends in the composition, 
and is told in the magic word—Woman! 

“There was exquisite beauty in that form. I cannot, dare not tell 
you of eyes of night, tresses of golden-looking blackness, lips of 
matchless sweetness, and form of perfect symmetry ; but all that wo- 
man has of beauty, was hers. Long did I kneel beside that inani- 
mate but lovely mass, till each beauty became a feeling of my 
soul The hour of giving life was come. It was dead midnight. The 
bright star of my creation was full in the deep ‘heavens, and I 
chanted the 

INVOCATIUN TO ISsIs, 


I. 


Mother of months !—girt 
With golden-eared corn, 

Thou who a parent wert, 
Ere thou wert born ! 

Speak from the dark veil 
That covers thy brow ! 
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Prostrate and awe-pale 
I kneel to thee now. 
Ancient and strong! let thy favor appear ; 
From the depths of thy mysteries, Kind Mother, hear! 


Il. 
Sister! whose tears 
O’er Egyptia borne, 
Gives birth to the ears 
Of the thrice-springing corn ! 
Goddess of armies ! 
Wild Queen of desire ! 
Who gavest to Hermes 
The girdle of fire ! 
Bend down thy influence now, from thy sphere, 
Mother mysterious ! hear, oh, hear ! 


“A burst of music and a sense of inspiration told that my prayer was 
attended ; then, tothe Spirits of Genius, Beauty and Melody, I poured 
out an invoking song, as | pressed the limpid crystal of existence into 
the half-severed lips: 

1. 
Visioned magic dream of mine, 
Witching Loveliness must be thine! 
Spirits! from the Northern lights— 
From the Caspian mine of gems, - 
From the star-lit arch of night, 
From the dewy flower stems, 
From the sands of countless worth 
Where the golden waters flow ; 
Breathe ye o’er the magic birth, 
Set your seals upon her brow! 


Il. 


Visioned magic dream of mine, 
Radiant Genius must be thine— 
Spirits ! from the beauty wrought 
In the sculptor’s chisseled dream, 
From the statesman’s burning thought, 
From the painter’s gorgeous theme, 
From the Poet’s burning song, 
In his passionate heart enshrined ; 
Round my magic labor throng— 
Weave your spells around her mind ! 


Itt. 


Visioned magic dream of mine, 

Witching Melody must be thine— 
Spirits ! from the choral swell, 

From the wood-bird’s mellow throat, 
From the exquisite tones that dwell 

In the golden sea-shell’s note, 
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From the chorus of the spheres, 

From the morn-star’s anthemed swell; 
Haste ! a sign of life appears— 

Weave your bright spells for her soul! 


“And beauty fell upon her brow, like dew upon young flowers. Ge- 
nius builded up its fire upon the shrine of her heart. ‘The lips mur- 
mured with intenseness of melody, that imagination cannot know. 
“Life! Life! how strange!” I fell at her feet, and worshipped that 
which I had created. Neumanthe! my wild burning gaze was won- 


deringly returned. Now I wear thy likeness in my heart forever. 
* * * * * 


“Love and Joy lent Time their wings, and he flew on rapidly. 
She had blessed my sight for a year. Never had | dared to look at 
her star, from the moment of her creation. I had dreaded to behold 
a shadow upon it; but, at times, when the dark spirit of prescience 
came over me, she would take her lute and sing to me till the gloom 
passed away from my brow, and the sadness from my heart. She had 
a high, very pale brow, and wore her tresses parted simply from it. 
And oh! when the spirit of Melody-came with her voice, and the 
rich light of his wing played upon that brow and on those dark dila- 
ted eyes, I could have worshipped her. See you where yon Ibis 
stalks? Just there a green oasis sprung like a bright hope, from the 
withered heart of the desert, a bright green spot with a cluster of 
palm trees, and a gushing fountain, whose waters came laughing 
from the shade of the verdure, to die away in the red sands. When 
I was busied at the shrine or in the service of Isis, Neumanthe would 
take her lute or her pencil, or some parchment—eloquent of the past— 
and by the side of the spring while away the hours of my absence. 
I had never told her that I loved her; of the nature, the birth and the 
effects of that passion, [ had spoken often and at length, but she knew 
not how utterly I was its slave. Atlength, I resolved totell her. My 
altar duties over one day, 1 walked toward her retreat, with my deter- 
mination strong at my heart; the shrubbery hid her from my sight, 
but her voice came stealing through the thick leaves to me, as though 
it knew I lovedit. I drew nearer, and stood where I could listen— 
and she sang these words : 


NEUMANTHE’S 8ONG. 


“« They say, that Grief’s fountain once slept in the shade 
Where coldness, in silence, had bound it ; 

But Love saw the grotto, one morn as he strayed, 
And the spell was destroyed when he found it. 


“* For scarce had the first sunny light of his ray, 
Played over its bosom in power, 

Than the ice-bonds, that chained it, soon melted away, 
And its waters gushed forth in that hour. 


“« And they tell me e’en now, though so lovely awhile 
The first Light of Passion appears ; 

Yet the brighter and dearer Love’s earliest smile, 
The sooner "tis followed by tears.’ 
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“T did not yet join her—I knew that she would sometimes sing for 
hours together when alone; and I waited now, to see if she would re. 
peat her : song. In a moment she spoke— 

“¢ But though those tears were a thousand times bitter, | would 
bear it all for thee.’ 

“The deep tones of a man’s voice replied— 

“*My own! while this heart of mine beats with life, sorrow shall 
reach thee but through it.’ 

“1 dashed through the shrubbery ; there sat a man by the fountain ; 
of his age or appearance | knew nothing, saw nothing, cared nothing: 
I but knew that he was there; I[ but saw that she, whom had created, 
whom I adored, rested in another’s embrace, with her arms wound 
round his neck, and her gentle cheek pillowed on his heart. They 
had not noticed me; I stole away; and, by the foot of this pyramid, I 
flung myself upon the ground, and prayed for the Simoon to cover me 
with its hot sands. O gods! the anguish, the burning anguish of that 
lesson, that teaches of love given vainly! Had I held the mantling 
chalice of hope thus long in my hands, knowing it mine, and watching 
its waters sparkling in ‘light, but to have it, at the moment | would 
have raised it to my lips, dashed from my grasp forever? I whohave 
toiled for her, till my very soul was worn; | who had given her the 
enchantment of her beauty, her genius and her song—to see her thus 
wasting the rich treasures of her affection on one who could not love 
heras I did! It was too much. I could not endure it. I prayed for 
death. But the curse of immortality burned on my forehead and 
blackened at my heart. 

“ How long I lay, I know not. But when I arose, I was calm; 
there was a deep purpose in my breast: something whispered, ‘ Re- 
venge!’ I looked on the desert; it seemed unmerciful—on the starry 
skies, they were smiling Revenge! The wind murmured among the 
palm trees; the murmur seemed Rev enge! I could notdie. Was 
he, the favored one, for whom J was scorned and slighted, was he too 
immortal? I would try, and I felt very joyous; I laughed loud ; I 
entered the pyramid; met Neumanthe, saluted her gaily, and when I 
reached my chamber, I made its walls ring to my merry shouting, 

“*Ha! ha!—what a treasure is Revenge! Ha! ha!” 

The young Roman covered his eyes with his hands and trembled. 

“ By the gods, I pray you cease !” 

“Hark you, boy !” said the Adept fiercely, grasping him by the arm, 
and fixing his mad eye upon him, “I sought you not to listen to my 
story—you came to me; you have asked the curse of life at any price ; 
hear all patiently, for hear all thou shalt!” 

“There was a small vial in my room, the produce of the distillation 
of a century; one drop of its pure chrystal would poison the whole 
Nile for an hour—all would imbue it with death for a week. 

“ At midnight, | went to the oasis ; | poured the venomed fluid into 
the fountain. He, the lover, would come on the morrow; faint with 
his ride over the cesert, he would bathe his brow and drink, and then 
all would be well again. It was a choice scheme! 

“Who so fervent as I, in the service of our mighty mistress, on the 
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next day! whose voice so clear in the chant! whose hand so ready 
with the sacrifice ! 

“ When the duties were ended, I went to lurk beneath those palm 
trees. WhenI reached them, no lover was there: but Neumanthe 
was kneeling beside the fountain. She dipped a cup full of its spark- 
ling waters, and raised it to her lips; I sprung forward and dashed it 
from her hand— 

«“¢Drink not” I shrieked, ‘It is death" 

“She raised her beautiful eyes wonderingly to mine, and said— 

“¢T have already drank of it.’ 

“Cold as an icebolt shot that annonncement to my heart; I fell 
senseless. Why did I recover? WhenI sawthe light again, she lay 
beside me, ghastly and cold, and the breath of decay was even now 
upon her exquisite lips. Her fingers, still wet, reposed upon my fore- 
head, and the cup lay upset by her side. Her last act had been to 
bring the cool water to bathe my brow and to restore me to conscious* 
ness ; and, in this act of mercy, her gentle spirit passed to its rest.” 

The sage covered his head with the fold of his mantle: when he 
again looked up, he was calm. 

“ Wouldst thou yet live and read the stars ?” 

“ Master! can aught save love bring this great misery ”’ 

“No! Love is the fabled Eden of that people who once were 
slaves in this land: novght is like its loss. 

’ «Then | swear never to look upon the face of woman. Wilt thou 
give me life ?” 

“To-morrow at this hour!” And the Astrologer was alone. But 
ere the next midnight—the young Roman was dead ! 


Look not too far into the future! What knowledge heaven hath 
hidden from thee, seek not to learn. When the passion-dream rises 
in thy heart, pray that it or thou mayst die. Love is the honey of 
Trebizond, golden and delicious, but its taste brings madness! Fare- 
well! 





THE GROVE OF PRAYER. 


A BEAUTIFUL grove formerly stood at the confluence of the Green and Hoosic rivers, W‘liamstown, 
Mass., about half a mile from Williams College. It was venerated as the classic haunt of former gene- 
rations of students, whose names remained upon the trees, mossy with years. It had also a sacredness 
as the spot where MILLs and his devoted associates were accustomed to retire for prayer in behalf of 
the cause of Missions. Having latterly become the property of one who valued wood more than classic 
associations, the axe was laid at the root of every beach, and the place left a desolation ! 


Fall’n is the grove of prayer ! 
The goodly trees whose leafy tops have stirred 
With gladness, when the lowly voice was heard 
Amid the silence there. 


Wo for the whispering shade 
Of hallowed memory in days ago! 
Ill was the hand thus desolate and low, 
That all thy glory laid. 
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*T was sweet in former time, 
To muse at noontide here, of those whose feet 
Once sought the shelter of this cool retreat, 
Now wandering every clime. 


Here strolled the young and gay 
Of Williams’ classic halls in days ot yore— 
Brief sojourners, remembered there no more— 
Dream-like, they’ve passed away. 


So shall he be forgot, 
Who mourneth now, sweet stream, thy fallen pride, 
Borne on the ebb of a resistless tide, 

Alas! returning not. 


Well--unfamed let him be ; 
Applause he seeks not ; yet would his desire 
To Mitts’ hallowed memory aspire, 

And his eternity. 


Yes—here a Mitts hath prayed— 
How hath his dear name sanctified the sod ! 
Yet sacrilege hath marred the ground he trod, 
And spoiled for aye the shade. 


So hath this grove—the crown 

Of gentle Hoosic’s valley, with its trust 

Of dates and names, whose bearers now are dust, 
Gone in its glory down! 


Wo for the whispering tree, 
And fallen honors of the beauteous wood ; 
When shall the wave that mourns where thou hast stood, 
E’er find a like to thee’? 
E. W. B. CANNING. 





SPIRITUALITY OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


In the intellectual history of our race there is not a more singular 
phenomenon than the highly metaphysical and spiritualizing tendency 
of the early Grecian philosophy. We use the term metaphy =~ in its 
ancient technical sense, as being that which was bey ond or em 
than physics Aristotle, in a passage to which we have re fe rre a, 
garded it as synonymous with theological. In the comparative infancy 
of our world, we would suppose that .physical ideas were athe 
nant. Some neologists have assumed it to be so, in the very face of 
evidence. ‘To whatever cause we may ascribe it—whether we adopt 
the theory that the early ideas of man were more spiritual in his spi- 
ritual state—as being fresher from the hands of his Maker, or, in the 
language of Cicero,* suppose that the ancients had better views of the 
soul and immortality, because they lived nearer the pode—oF adopt 
the theory that they were the remains of primitive revelation passing 





* Tuseculan. Disputations. Lib. i. 26. The same sentiment, Plato; Philebus. Vol 
ili. page 167. Aristotle Metaph. Leip. Ed. Vol. ii. page 254. 
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from the early Oriental world through the Egyptian priests to Orpheus 
and Pythagoras, and thence to the later Grecian philosophers, or 
whatever view we take of it—the fact is beyond all question, that 
there is something far more spiritual and religious in the doctrines of 
the ancient Greek school than in in our modern system of metaphysics. 
We except from this remark, however, the writings of some professed 
theologians. [t is a common observation, that poetry is older than 
prose. It is equally true, that metaphysics is more ancient than phy- 
sics. We can only make very general references in proof of our posi- 
tion. The speculations of Parmenides, respecting the all in one and 
the one in all; Pythagoras’ duad, or his two-fold division of all 
things into the sensible and intelligible ;* the Platonic or rather 
Orphic doctrine of archetypal ideas, or of an intelligible or ideal 
world, of which the material was only the type or diagram, bearing 
bearing the same relation to it that the mathematical diagram bears to 
the truth it represents ;f the ancient doctrine of a trinity of hypostases 
in the divine nature, which was older than Plato and Pythagoras, and 
may be found in the Orphic hymns; the allegory of the eternal gene- 
ration of Minerva or Wisdom, from the head of Jove; together with 
these, the whole class of primitive metaphysical terms, in which the 
Greek language so richly abounds; all these, with many others that 
might be mentioned, manifest what we have called the spiritualizing 
genius of the early Grecian sages ; their decided partiality for a prio- 
ri views; their disposition to pass beyond the domains of matter and 
reach forth to what they styled beginnings, or first principles, inde- 
pendent of matter, and in their essence intellectual and eternal. 

In their ethical writings, it is interesting to contemplate them, 
darkly aiming at those higher principles, which although now fully 
revealed in the Scriptures, have been of late most strangely abandoned 
by modern writers on moral philosophy. Aristotle insists upon the 
toxakoy aS something above, syn or honor, although he admits he 
cannot explain it. With what zeal Cicero contends against the Epi- 
cureans of his day for the honestum as a higher principle of action 
than the utile. Without the light of Christianity, and the motives it 
presents to the regenerated soul, it was a position difficult to defend. 
Viewing the science of ethics only in relation to this life, the Epicu- 
reans had the best of the argument. Yet, though hard pressed by ob- 
jections, he still contends, and appeals to conscience, as though 
yielding the point was giving up one of the innate principles of his 
nature, and surrendering the whole domain of moral science. 

Plato, in his ascending triad, or three-fold division of the divine na- 
ture, places, as the lowest, the physical power; next, intellect; and 
high over all, above intellect, and * passing understanding,” the 





* A still higher division was into mind and truth, so intimately connected that the 
necessary eternal existence of the one implied the necessary eternal existence of 
the other. Vide Parmenides, vol vii. page 236. 


+ This doctrine of archetypal ideas is found interspersed in the Greek dramatic 
poets. It is also to be traced in Homer and Hesiod. 
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ro ayadoy,” his term for the moral nature of the Deity, as being that 
which moved intellect as intellect moved physical power. In the same 
manner in man, he ranks the moral nature above -the intellectual, and 
assigns to it a sense or consciousness which takes cognizance alone 
of the moral states, and their accordance with the moral state of the 
divine mind, leaving moral acts to the jurisdiction of the intellect, to be 
determined by a calculation of antecedents or consequents. It is not 
too much to say, that from the want of this distinction between moral 
states and moral acts, which are only imperfect evidences of the 
former, has arisen the great confusion which has pervaded ethical 
science, and rendered it the mere solution of certain questions of 
casuistry. 

The new-divinity doctrine of the power of motives, or moral suasion, 
as it is called, found no advocate with this philosopher. Gentile as 
he was, he clearly taught and proved the doctrine of the Bible, that 
the rectification of the moral nature was something above the depart- 
ment of the intellect ; that virtue was not éidacrn, but must be sought 
by prayer as the gift of God, and the offspr ng of a divine influence. 

In reading the writings of Plato, how much more do we find to re- 
mind us of Jesus and Paul, than inthe writings of Stewart and Brown. 
We may even go still farther, and say, that he has more of what may 
be called spiritual religion, more which approaches to the sublime doc- 
trine taught in the third chapter of the Evangelist John, than is to be 
found in the sermons of many who style themselves rational Chris- 
tians. The proof of this position by numerous references would be a 
tempting theme, but time and our limits will not allow. Were we to 
give a synopsis of the works of this philosopher, the subject of all his 
dialogues might be compendiously styled the soul in its higher or reli- 
gious relations, its eternal nature, its infinite value, and the utter 
vanity of every thing else, when not viewed as subservient to the 
higher interests of the spirit. We do not consider Plato and Socrates 
as inspired ; but we trust it is no heresy to regard them as special in- 
struments of Divine Providence, and that the subsequent union of 
Christianity with their sublime system of mentai philosophy, was one 
of the high purposes of the counsels of Heaven. Never, except in 
the sacred writings, has Christianity appeared in so pure and heaven- 
ly a form, as in the works of those early Christian fathers; and of those 
theologians, since the reformation, who were most deeply imbued with 
the Platonic philosophy. In its union with a lower system of meta- 
physics, may, perhaps, be found the cause of most of the heresy and 
neologism which have invaded the modern Christian church. It is 





_—_—. 


* Vide Plato’s Philebus, vol. iii. page 172. Also Republic, Leip. Ed Vol. v. Lib. 
6. Moses uses the corresponding term, in the Hebrews, as a general expression for 
the whole moral nature for the Deity, including his justice as well as his mercy. 

2xodus Xxxiii. 19, “Behold I will make all my goodness pass before thee,”&c. Also 
Exodus xxxiv 6, 7. The same term is also used in the New Testament as a special 
name for the Deity. 1 Peter, iii. 13. On the Platonic doctrine of the Tagathoh, or 
highest part of the divine nature, vide Cudworth’s Intellectual System. Vol. iii. 
Eng. Ed. It was more fully uniolded by Plotinus and the subsequent followers of 
ato. 
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certainly a fact, that these have greatly prevailed since the applica- 
tion to theology of what is called the inductive system, and the con- 
temptuous rejection of a priori views. It is also another fact, equally 
singular, that since the multiplication of works designed to prove 
the existence of a God, by induction from bones and fossils, that 
a priort conviction has been obscured in the minds of men, and 
stubborn infidelity, abandoning its former ground of opposition to 
the moral government of God, has taken the lower direction of a 
materializing atheism. 

In the Grecian mythology, Iris or the Rainbow, was the daughter 
of Thaumas or wonder. Plato, in his Theatetes, informs us that by 
this the ancients signified that wonder, (or religious awe) was the pa- 
rent of philosophy. We wi'l not say that he may not have found too 
refined and deep a meaning in this Grecian Mythus, or that it may 
not be capable of a more simple and natural explanation. We can- 
not, however, pass it by, without a few apparently digressive thoughts 
on the use he makes of it, in the dialogues referred to, and his views 
as to the peculiar traits of the philosophic mind.* Wonder (or reli- 
gious awe) he declares to be the parent of philosophy. 

There certainly is some difference between the Grecian sage and 
those who regard what they are pleased to style the organ of marvel- 
lousness or faith, as opposed to inductive reasoning or the cautious 
investigation of truth. We allude to a portion of those who arrogantly 
style themselves the followers of Bacon; who abuse that illustrious 
name by quoting it for all purposes; while, perhaps, many of them 
have never read a syllable that Bacon ever wrote, except as it is 
handed down to them in the popular metaphysics or theology of the 
day. ‘The men who profess to lay fact to fact, atom to atom, and call 
this alone, without any thing more, the spirit of philosophy ; not 
knowing, that unless there is something more in the process, some- 
thing a@ priort, which the soul goes forth and anticipates ; no substan- 
tial advance, as far as the mind is concerned, is made, or can be made. 
It is this a priort idea going before which alone can stimulate or suc- 
cessfully guide inductive investigation. Without this, induction is 
blind, aimless, leading only to an accumulation of facts, calling into 
exercise only the lower faculties of the soul, the observations of sense, 
or the mere classifications of the memory. But we are told that the 
inductive system leads to general laws, and that by the investigation 
of facts we are led to infer the designing wisdom of the divine mind. 
Even some theologians would have us remain atheists until we can 
prove the existence of a God by experiment or induction.} 





* Vide Plato Theatetes. Leip. Ed. Vol. i. page 247. 


+ It is a very singular position of Dr. Chalmers, that the atheist is a better sub- 
ject to be convinced by the evidences of Christianity than the deist. His mind, he 
says, is a blank sheet ; no a priori views, no system of natural religion in the way. 
There is certainly a fallacy here. Unless we have the a prior: ideas of a God, or 
power above nature, and possessed of moral attributes, together with the admission 
of essential mora! distinctions flowing from it, and also the reasonableness of a rev- 
elation ; unless we have these truths to start with, (on the supposition that the one 
with whom we reason is an atheist) it is impossible by inductive argument alone to 
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Such was not the philosophy of Plato. That God existed, and that 
he must be the perfection of order and harmony, was to him the first 
of necessary truths,* the a priori, the wonder-exciting truth, which 
should stimulate us to study nature, with the certain conviction of 
finding it exemplified (not proved) in every part of the divine works. 
The actual existence of a divine mind, seemed to him no less neces- 
sary to set the atoms of Democritus in motion, than the a priori belief 
in this existence, as the starting idea in the intellectual universe the 
moving and stimulating principle in philosophy and all scientific inves- 
tigation. ‘This, according to the spirit of his divine interpreter, was 
Homer’s golden chain, suspended from the throne of Jove, and uphold- 
ing earth and heaven. This was the idea which alone warranted us 
in trusting the evidence of sense, and the deduction of reason; which 
gave life to nature and reality to truth. 

There is a God; therefore there must be order and law in the mate- 
rial creation.t Such was the order of the Enthymeme of the heathen 
sage; and here he agreed with the Bible, which ever takes this 
a priori truth for granted and never attempts to prove it, or make it 
even a formal subject of revelation.{ In the inductive philosophy, the 
steps are inverted. We discover order and design in matter, of which 
our senses are the evidence; therefore there is a God. ‘This is the 
syllogism of some Christian philosophers. Nor is: it a mere verbal 
distinction. ‘There must be a vast difference not only in the results, 
but also in the effects upon the student’s mind, according as he sets 
out to investigate nature, under the stimulus and guidance of one or 
the other of these modes of reasoning. 

The higher truths, according to the one mode, are made the last 
terms of an infinite series, never to be approached except by an ap- 
proximation of probabilities. In the meantime, the student is to study 
nature with a mind divested of all preconceived opinions and innate 
ideas, which his Maker has given him. He is “to seek the living 
among the dead.” He is not even to believe in a God as a philosophi- 
cal tenet, till he has found one in dissecting matter. He is to ex- 
plore its dark caverns with no light from above. An emotion of piety 
towards a first cause, before a sufficient number of facts were collected 
to warrant it, although in accordance with the law of his being, would 
be strictly a sin against the law of this philosophy. He is to travel 
this barren road of induction, not knowing whether it will lead him to 
the light of eternal truth, or whether, after he has laid fact to fact, 





assail successfully Hume’s position in respect to miracles. The existence of a power 
above nature, and the reasonableness of a revelation; must both be assumed, before a 
miracle can be rendered a credible event, or brought under the laws of testimony. 
The atheist, who allows.of no higher truths and no higher mode of reasoning, will 
always have in his induction an immense balance of facts against those adduced in 
favor of miracles. 


* Timaeus, page 41. For the substance of the sentiments here attributed to Pla- 
to, vide Timaeus, and the 10th book of laws, sparsim. 


+ Timaeus 18. 


t How clear to the minds of the primitive men was this a priori truth, and with 
what contempt they would have regarded any attempt to prove it by induction, is 
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atom to atom, dividing and subdividing, to the very bottom of nature, 
it may not terminate in the blackness ‘of darkness for ever. 

Following this a prior idea, this light from above, the Grecian sage, 
with but little experimental knowledge, without laboratory or galvanic 
battery, anticipated a discovery which has been claimed as one of 
the proudest boasts of modern science. From the starting principle, 
that the divine intellect had been occupied in the formation and or- 
ganization of even the lowest forms of matter, he drew the conclusion 
that the elementary parts of all bodies must possess a harmony of 
combination beyond what can be expressed by the highest powers of 
numbers. The same doctrine had been previously taught by Pytha- 
yoras. In this they have even gone beyond the theory of definite 
proportion, to which modern chemists have groped their w ay by the 
inductive process. With them, the position was based on higher evi- 
dence than experiment. In the language of the Hebrew oath, it was 
as true “as that the Lord liveth;” a conclusion resulting directly 
from the necessary attributes of that Being, “ who had measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out the heavens with 
the span; who had comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance.” 
Dr. Good alludes to this, and styles it a coincidence with one of the 
most surprising discoveries of modern times, as though it had been a 
mere chance thought, whereas it forms the prominent idea in one of 
Plato’s most labored dialogues, and constitutes the very soul of Pytha- 
goras’ philosophy. Bacon is justly regarded as one of the lights of 
the world, and as a signal benefactor of his race, in turning the atten- 
tion of mankind to observation and experiment, at a period which 
was too much inclined to mere speculation. Yet Bacon himself, were 
he now upon the earth, would be wearied with the everlasting din 
which is kept up about the experimental philosophy, and the induc- 
tive process. 

And, after all, what is this inductive philosophy, which Bacon 
never regarded as any thing new, although his self-styled follow- 
ers speak of it as some grand discovery of truth, hidden from the 
foundation of the world? It is simply inferring that what has once 
or twice happened, may happen again, and that what has often hap- 
pened, will probably continue to take place as long as the present 
order of things exists. ‘To give it what some would call a fairer de- 
finition, itis only applying the name of a law to a class of similar 
phenomenon, according to the predominance of some single fact, in all, 
or a majority of cases. It is a very useful process in the matter-of- 
fact sciences ; but when applied, as it sometimes has been, to ethics, 
theology, and even the mathematics, it becomes extremely absurd. 
When employed on the natural sciences, it can never mount higher 
than inference or strong probability, because matter itself not exist- 
ing necessarily, none of its laws can be necessary or immutable. Our 





manifest from Job’s answex to Zophar the Naamathite—“ Go talk to the earth, and 
the fish of the sea. Who knoweth not the hand of the Lord hath made all these’”’ 
Job. xii. 8, 9. 
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belief in the continuance of natural phenomena, which some have dig- 
nified with the name of a fundamental principle of the human mind, 
may be resolved into the mere association of ideas, into a mere indo- 
lent habit of thought, which as far as induction alone is concerned, 
can give us no sure grounds of confidence. 

Irrespective of the a priort conviction of a higher power than any 
necessity existing in natural laws, we have no right to such belief. 
All the science of La Place could not assure us that before one hour 
had elapsed, the whole visible universe might not be scattered into count- 
less fragments. Instead of a fundamental and primitive law of the 
soul, it ought rather to be considered one of the atheistic tendencies 
of fallen human nature, desirous “not to retain the knowledge of 
God,” and removing the thoughts of him to the greatest possible dis- 
tance, by the deification of second causes. When this belief is placed 
on right grounds, it ceases to be the result of induction, and becomes 
faith in the unchangeableness of God, a conviction that he will pre- 
serve the present order of things, and the present laws of Nature, as 
long as the interests of his moral government require. 

Instead of being so very modern, this mode of reasoning by induc- 
tion has always been familiar both to the learned and unlearned ; al- 
though peculiar circumstances in modern times have laid open a 
wider field for its application. Adam unquestionably after he had 
seen the sun rise twice, inferred that the appearance would be re- 
peated ; but did he wait for this, or any other natural phenomenon, 
before he felt authorized to believe in the existence of his Maker; or 
must we not rather suppose, that the first emotion of that divine life 
which was breathed into him, was associated with the source from 
whence it came, and that the first dawning of consciousness in his 
own soul, was connected with the thought of a higher soul, not the 
creator, but the father of his spirit? We need proof that this @ priort 
conviction which our first ancestor undoubtedly had, has been dis- 
lodged from the human soul. Sin and the fall may have obscured the 
original image, but whoever truly seeks may find it there, without ex- 
periment or induction. 

There is nothing new in the principle of this philosophy. It was 
long ago most accurately described by Aristotle, (although the position 
has been disputed by Stewart,) and no where can we find its office 
better set forth, than in the etymology of its Greek name, literally a 
following after, or bringing up of external facts, as confirmatory of 
some theoretical or a priort idea, which had previously been suggest- 
ed from the mind’s internal stores. Instead of induction or experiment 
being the grand means of discovery, it may be truly said, that no 
great discov ery was ever made in science, without the previous going 
forth of the @ priori spirit ; that wonder-inspiring principle, of w hich 
the Grecian philosopher speaks in his interpretation of the allegory, 
which expects to find wonders in every thing, and launches forth into 
the ocean of truth, with the undoubting certainty that facts, although 
at present unknown, will confirm these vaticinations of the soul. Did 
Newton discover by induction that there was a law in the heavens, or 
was it not rather his sure a priori conviction, that there must be a law 


of celestial harmony, by which the worlds were governed, that stimu- 
VOL. I.—NO. VII. 5 
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lated him to investigate the facts by which it might be connected with 
truths of experience ; and without such a conviction, written on his 
very soul, would those laborious inductive investigations have ever 
been attempted? The close observation and induction of Ptolemy 
and others, had for ages been barren of any scientific discovery. 
Cycles and epicycles without number were the legitimate fruit of the 
mere observation of facts ; till Kepler caught the spirit of Pythago- 
ras, and inspired by the sublime conception which was veiled by the 
ancient sage under the Mythus of the Music of the Spheres, traced 
those harmonies of numbers which he knew must exist among the 
planetary worlds. Newton, under the influence of the same spirit, 
completed what Pythagoras and Kepler had begun, in the demon- 
stration of that glorious a priort idea which will for ever bear his 
name. 

In reading the life of Kepler, we find that his soul was filled with 
this Pythagorean idea of the celestial harmony, and that under its 
stimulating influence, he sought for the particular numbers by which 
the relative distances and motions of the heavenly bodies might be ex- 
pressed, with as sure a hope of success as though he had been inves- 
tigating a pure mathematical theorem. It is said that Tycho Brahe 
advised him to renounce his visionary speculations about harmonies, 
and confine himself solely to induction and experiment. This judi- 
cious advice, (his biographer sagely observes,) was the very spirit of 
the Baconian system; and we may also say, with more truth, that had 
it not been for Kepler’s visionary speculations, and his a priori spirit, 
his observations would have been as barren of all scientific discovery 
as those of ‘Tycho Brahe himself. We find this same doctrine of the 
celestial harmony, in Plato’s Timaeus. By his soul of the world, he 
means not the jargon of modern pantheists, but those universal laws 
and principles by which the motions of the planets are regulated. 
These belong to two departments of science, viz. the fixed, necessary, 
or mathematical, which are true, whether there is a universe of matter 
in existence or not; and second, the phenomenal, or arbitrary laws 
of natural philosophy, depending solely on the appointment of the Cre- 
ator. Plato represents them by a mixture of two principles, a higher 
and a lower, in the soul of the world. ‘The Newtonians would style 
them, the law of gravitation, combined with matematical truth. 

Some writers have formed so inadequate a conception of Pytha- 
goras’ philosophy of numbers and harmony, as to suppose him to have 
meant a literal music, occasioned by the motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies through ether ; ; and have gravely pronounced it one of those su- 
perstitions, from which advance in the physical sciences has freed 
mankind. ‘The meaning of the Mythus, however, is so evident, that 
it seems strange it should ever have been mistaken. The Spirit of 
poetry and philosophy combined, never gave birth to a more noble 
conception. It is older than Pythagoras, and found in the Orphic 
Hymns, and in the Hebrew poetry, in all those passages in which 
the heavenly hosts are personified as singing the praises of God. The 
most striking is from the nineteenth Psalm: “ The heavens are tell- 
ing the glory of God. Day unto day uttereth speech. Night unto 
night showeth knowledge. No speech, no words, no voice of them 
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is heard, (that is, there is no audible voice,) and yet their line has 
gone forth to the ends of the world.” The Hebrew word here ren- 
dered “a line,” unquestionably means a musical string, ‘The vibra- 
tions of their harmony have gone forth to the end of the universe. All 
this proves conclusively, that in the contemplations of the heavens, in 
the primitive ages, there existed strongly the idea of a universal har- 
mony, by which the planetary worlds were bound together, embracing 
all and pervading every part. ‘That the particulars of this law were 
not known, does not diminish the interest of the t.uth. I[t only shows 
that from some source, the a priori conception of a God of order, and 
the idea that all his works must partake of the same quality, were so 
strongly fixed in the mind, that they firmly believed with little or no 
experimental knowledge ; or, in other words, faith went be ‘yond sense. 
There is sufficient proof of this in the primitive Greek term for the 
world or universe—x«ocvos—beauty, order, ornament, harmony. The 
ancient conception from whence this term arose, is inseparable from 
the a priori belief in the existence of a God, and although originating 
in the infancy of accurate science, is worth all the mere algebra and 
fluxions of the most acute French astronomers without it. 

The Psalmist says, “ Thy law, O Lord, is fixed in heaven.” “ He 
hath made a decreé which they cannot pass.” Is it fancy to suppose 
that in this decree, this law in the heavens, we have in substance, and 
in all which imparts to its sublimity, the germ of the same idea which 
was afterwards unfolded in the Newtonian system of gravitation ? 
The particulars were not yet ascertained. Whether this celestial 
harmony was founded on the ratio of squares, or cubes of their dis- 
tances, was yet unknown; yet they felt and knew that there was a 
law, which the highest mathematical formula could never reach. 
The a priori conception extended beyond not only ancient but modern 
science, and reached forward to an idea, which only the experience 
of eternity can ever realize in all its length and breadth. 

The mind cannot successfully investigate, without some previous 
idea of the object of its search. This spirit of philosophy, of which 
Plato speaks, must precede. Induction, when rightly used, follows 
after. It only turns over the leaves of the book, which the soul was 
previously on higher and religious ground, convinced, must contain 
most surpassing wonders. If we may adopt the technics of Phreno- 
logy, ideality and marvellousness in the discovery of truth, must pre- 
cede causality and induction. 

When we speak, however, of a priori truths, it is not meant that 
they must always be first, as matters of conscious knowledge. Ex- 
periment and induction, when blindly pursued, may sometimes be the 
means of arousing them from their slumbering state ; but when once 
suggested, the soul recognizes them as her own. ‘They resemble ra- 
ther what Plato styles reminiscences of long-forgotten truths, than 
the knowledge of lately acquired facts. This poetical philosopher, 
with an inimitable mixture of the playful and serious style, compares 
them to the remembered visions of a pre-existent state, antecedent to 
the soul’s emanation from the divinity, when it may have been con- 
versant only with necessary and eternal ptinciples. ‘There is a con- 
sciousness about the mind, that the relation which these ideas bear 
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to it, differs in some way, from that of truths of fact or experience, 
and that when suggested by the latter, instead of any new know- 
ledge from without being acquired, the soul is only revealed to it- 
self, and awakened to a perception of its own previous possessions. 
A disposition to wonder at every thing around us—a looking out up- 
on the universe with a confidence that this delightful emotion will be 
ever exerted and ever gratified—an expectation of finding beauty, and 
order, and high celestial harmony, in all the works of God, because 
we believe a priori that they are his works. A sure conviction of 
this, however limited the extent of our experimental knowledge, is 
what Plato means, when he tells us that wonder is the parent of 
philosophy, and deduce 2s the sentiment from a beautiful portion of the 
Greek mythology. 

To analy ze the rainbow into its seven primary rays of light, and to 
trace its connection in the chain of natural causes, has been the high 
privilege of modern times. But if this process has tended to weaken 
in the mind the conviction that it is notwithstanding in every case the 
immediate work of God, no less than though his hand were seen 
visibly spanning it across the sky, or painting its brilliant hues upon 
the sky; or if it has caused us to lose that delightful emotion of 
wonder, with which the primitive ages regarded this beautiful em- 
blem of the covenant ; we may well doubt whether we have advanced 
in substantial Leaniodes. We might better believe lite rally in all 
the mythology of the Greeks and Hindoos, worship a spirit in every 
element, and a god in every hill and river, than have our souls under 
the influence of that dead naturalism, which rests in the divisions and 
sub-divisions of matter, and in its chase of atoms only acquires a still 
stronger aversion to whatever is spiritual or supernatural. That 
which the Grecian sage regarded as the true mark of the philoso- 
phic spirit, has been deeme d by these “ natural men,” a trait of weak 
and visionary minds. Sense, experiment, and mathematical analysis, 
are made by them the only ordeal of truth. All connection between 
science and theology, either natural or revealed, is by them repudiated. 
The heathen Aristotle, in his fourfold gradation of causes Ss, assigned 
the highest rank to the one he tersely styled 7o ev xa: kadws, or as it was 
better expressed by Socrates, +o Be\rwrov, the moral cause of physical 
phenomena, the governing motive in the divine mind, the a9x” tv apy», 
the primum mobile, or principle of principles. Without this, as they 
contended against the materialists of their day, natural philosophy 
had neither aim nor interest. A certain portion of our inductive school 
regard the investigation of moral causes as one of those superstitions 
from which Bacon has freed the world, and even some professed 
Christian authors are content to study Nature from the same book 
with the atheist. He whose speculative or even practical creed re- 
fuses to associate science with a spiritual world, can regard his whole 
intellectual being as nothing more than a bubble on the dark billows 
of the ocean, reflecting for a moment the images of the shining hosts 
above, ere it vanishes forever; and why should such an one delight 
to look out upon the glorious scene, when the thought of its eternity 
can only call up the tantalizing remembrance of his own worthless, 
momentary existence ? 


. 
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The Dying Convict. 337 
What matters it to the skeptical geologist, who can speak lightly of 
the credibility of Moses ; who has no heart to realize the train of con- 
sequences which must result from any weakening of the foundations 
of revelation inthe minds of men; the crushing of the highest human 
aspirations, and the thick darkness which must rest upon all hopes of 
a future life, in the extinction of the world’s last light; what matters 
it to such a man, whether the earth has revolved ten thousand, or ten 
million years? His unbelief destroys all interest in the science in 
which he so much exults, and cuts off all rational motive for its prose- 
cution. He who has truly learned to think, will feel that if Moses and 
Christ be not true, it is a matter of little consequence whether any 
thing else be true or not. Why should beings of a day concern them- 
selves with the enquiry, how many series of fossil remains existed be- 
fore the time of Adam, or how long the earth in its diurnal revolution 
was fashioning itself in its present form and consistance? Such 
speculations, when considered with unbelief or indifference to the 
spiritual, have in themselves no more value than the counting and 
classifying the pebbles on the shores of the ocean, or the conduct of 
a madman, who busies himself with wielding a straw and calling it a 
sceptre. If we measure science, not by the accumulation of barren 
facts, but by its connexion with the spiritual world, Socrates was a 
far better astronomer than D’Alembert, and Plato a better chemist 
than some of the highest names of modern times. Science commits 
suicide when it separates itself from religious belief. Without the 
light of faith, natural knowledge can only be compared to Milton’s 
Pandemonium— 
‘A dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of its lurid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful”— 


revealing only the miseries and ignorance of man, and betraying its 
own incapacity, to minister to the one, or truly enlighten the other. Ia 
the absence of rejection of revelation, the small circle which its feeble 
rays faintly illumine, is only surrounded by a “darkness visible,” a 
deeper and denser shade, than though no efforts have ever been made 
to penetrate the gloom. 





THE DYING CONVICT. 


To that lip, no cordial bear ; 
Leave the fever burning there, 
Free to work its worst ; 
Though the clay be racked and wrung, 
What is this, to one thus young, 
Whom loved lips have cursed ? 


Cradle friends—no place have they, 
By this bowed and sinful clay, 
In its dying sleep ; 
Best it is that they forget, 
Best that all should—yet, ah yet— 
Js there none to weep ! 





True Spirit of Poetry. 


Yes—one being well would prize, 
A last look from those glazed eyes ; 
A last broken tone ; 
Or the least lock matted there, 
Of that dark, neglected hair, 
More than empire won ! 


Does the stormy ocean part 
That one well-remembering heart ? 
No—the dark bier—’twill be there, 
And an icy aspect wear, 
Fettered to another’s side 
Its first love hath never died— 
And in that sad grave will rest, 
Buried from a living breast, 
The heart of one who may shed no tear 
By the dying sleep—by the mournful bier ! 


TRUE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


Science derives from faith, motive and interest—poetry owes to it 
its very life. We would re fer to the scriptures of truth, and the primi- 
tive sentiments of mankind, at those early periods when the emotions 
of wonder and religious awe had not been deadened by the magic name 
of natural causes, and when the primitive revelation (since falsely 
called in its decay ed and expiring state the religion of nature) retaine d 
a firm hold upon the human mind. Poetry was universally regarded 
as of divine origin. ‘The same name was used for poet and prophet in 
all the early languages, and a sacred character approaching to the 
sanctity of the priesthood was attached to the office. It was ever 
connected with the solemn services of religion, and used for the ex- 
pression of those feelings which hold the nearest relation to the in- 
visible world. A dialect differing from the common forms of speech 
was required, and the swelling emotions of religious faith first clothed 
themselves in the rythm and melody of verse. ‘The hymn or sacre d 
paean was the most ancient form of poetry, not only with the Oriental 
nations, but among the Greeks. Hence the etymology of the Hebrew 
term for prophet. Hence the earliest Grecian appellation for poet. 
This was not a mere nomen excellentiae, but descriptive of the sanctity 
which was primitively connected with poetical inspiration, and cor- 
responded, although in a lower sense, to. the Hebrew Ish Elohim, or 
man of God. Hence, also, that rich intellectual allegory of the Greek 
mythology, which made the Muses the daughters of Jove and memory. 
The Mythus is unquestionably of the highest antiquity, and had its ori- 
gin at a period beyond the age of Homer or of Orphe us. Hesiod de- 
scribes them not only as the delight of earth, but of gods, and styles 
them “heaven’s sacred gift to men.” ‘They were regarded as the 
sources of poetic inspiration, and the authors in every art and science, 
of that divine thing to which we give the name of genius. [rom the 
same primitive conceptions came the Greek term for creator, intima- 
ting that though, in a certain sense, all art and knowledge was the 
gift of God, poetic genius was so in a more direct and peculiar man- 
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ner; that the poet was inspired under a divine influence, and that in 
this state his thoughts were peculiarly entitled to the epithet to:mpara, 

as though all other arts were occupied in changing the forms of exist- 
ing substances, whist this, in a certain sense, actually gave rise to 
new creations. If this idea appears extravagant when applied to some 
modern productions, we should ever bear in mind, that the first poetry 
among mankind was wholly religious, and its noblest specimens are 
now found in the inspired pages of our acknowledged revelation. The 
awful sublimity of some parts of the ancient book of Job, and the 
solemn grandeur of the prayer of Moses, the man of God, in the 90th 
Psalm, might well suggest the thought of a divine influence descend- 
ing upen the soul of the rapt bard, even aside from the belief of a 
special inspiration. ‘The master mind of the ancient world styled 
poetry divine, regarding it as a more important pursuit than history, 
and closely connected with the highest philosophy. 

The spirit of poetry in man, taken in its largest sense, may be said 
to include gll which prompts him to aspire beyond his present fallen 
condition. It is the going forth of the soul, dissatisfied with mere 
physical pursuits, to that which is spiritual or supernatural. A being 
destined for immortality, must possess it as one of his distinguishing 
attributes above the beasts that perish. It is a relic of a former better 
state, a faded remnant of that bright image which was lost in Para- 
dise. ‘To a mind in a proper state, it furnishes one of the strongest 
convictions that there is not only destined for us hereafter, but that 
there is even now, both within and around us, a higher state of being, 
to which, if we choose, we may all aspire. 

If these views , founded on the primitive sentiments of mankind, have 
any claim to ruth, how great is the guilt of those who pervert this 
blessed gift, this almost holy office, to the purposes of unhallowed pas- 
sion, and cause the inspiration of heaven to minister to the flames of 
hell? Ifan “undevout astronomer is mad,” what epithet should be 
applied to the irreligious bard? Poets have sometimes been infidels. 
Our own age has witnessed this unnatural paradox. But it would be 
a question worthy of grave and solemn consideration, how long the 
spirit of poetry, or any thing even remotely connected with its soul- 
elevating inspirations, could exist in a world of skeptical naturalists 
or atheists. We mistake greatly if we imagine that religion would 
be the only sacrifice. It would be interesting to contemplate the pro- 
cess by which, in such a state, not only faith, but also all noble and 
elevated sentiments—all true morality—all poetry—all which consti- 
tutes the science of the universal, in opposition to the individual, 
would gradually fade away. The spirit of nature—the spirit of the 
age—the genius of liberty, or some other of those equally unmeaning 
personifications, with which an infidel age ever abounds, might for a 
time sustain that species of vapid sentimentalism which is found in 
Shelly, and some parts of the writings of Byron; but the ideal world— 
the substantial word—is gone ; and soon all those abstractions, which 
have no meaning without the reality of a higher creed, would lose 
their interest; and all things settle down into a condition to be com- 
pared only to the ancient chaotic state of the natural world—a state 


o’er which no brooding spirit hovers—from which no new creations 
rise. 





Passion Flowers. 


PASSION FLOWERS. 


IV. 
“THOU MUST! THOU SHALT LOVE ME!” 
I. 
Yes, Maiden ! I demand from thee the first 
Reward of that which I have given thee long! 
Aye! and the heart thou hast inspired to burst 
The flood-gates of its deep, impassioned song : 
And all that it hath brought to thee; and each 
Wild deed or look, when thou didst not reprove me ; 
And every passionate, but half-utteréd speech, 
Shall tell thee that thou must! that thou shalt love me! 


II. 

Each song, each glance, each look of thine, that swells 

The tide of madness gushing at my heart ; 
Thy high, proud brow; the tremulous lash that veils 

The full, dark eye, whence passion’s lightnings start ; 
The sweet reproach, so musically given, 

That from my thought of bitterness can move me ; 
The dream thy presence gives to me, of heaven ; 

Shall tell thee that thou must ! that thou shalt love me! 


IIT. 
The will that thou hast gendered; that hath striven 
’Gainst pride and cold so wildly ; that could dare 
To look with scorn upon the bliss of Heaven, 
If it were offered, and thou couldst not share ; 
The spell that floated me on passion’s sea, 
With thee, the only guiding star above me ; 
My deep forgetfulness of all but thee, 
Shall tell thee that thou must ! that thou shalt love me! 


7 


“THEN DO I FEEL THAT I LOVE THEE, THE MOST.” 


*Tis when exquisite music thrilling 
Over thy ripe lip, dearest and best ! 
When the heart thou enchantest with song, feels willing 
To be sung by thee to its dreamless rest. 
’Tis then I love to be lingering near thee, 
Though the heart feels how vain is each stoic boast ; 
For oh! in that hour I most should fear thee, 
Since then do I feel that I love thee the most ! 


Il. 
’Tis when that song away hath floated, 
Like incense over melody’s shrine ; 
When its dear remembrance is all unnoted 
By every listener’s heart but mine ; 
Then, when the tones that so much endeared thee, 
Are treasured like gems of a priceless cost ; 
Then shall I know how I should have feared thee, 
For then shall I feel that I love thee the most ! 
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VI 


“PILL UP THE WILD WINE!” 









as 
Fill up the wild wine! since all vainly I’ve striven, 
For a heart, at whose shrine my pure love might bow down; 


aes Doe ee 


a Let me cease to remember my dream of that heaven, 

4 And bind my pained brow with the Bacchanal’s crown. 

‘ Fill up the wild wine! [ will yield to the bowl 

: . , j e , 
"7 Every virtue my breast hath enshrined in it yet ; 


Truth, honor, pure love, every power of the soul, yi 
And ask in return but one spell—to forget ! 


se we 





ante 






















Il. 


ante t oeA 


Thou hast scorned a heart, Girl! that would gladly have bought 
With each drop of its life-stream, thy slightest desire ; 


abe 


That would, like the bride of the Hindoo, have sought 
4 To mingle with thine, through a pathway of fire. 

4 And now, at the voice of thy music, still springs 

a Its passionate throb which may never be met ; 

§ Ho! fill the wild wine! in the frenzy it brings, 

4 


I may find a strong spell that shal) bid me forget! 





IIT. 
O Woman! Farewell! In the waste where I stray, 
Thou hast been like a spring, whence the sweet waters start ; 
Like clustering fruit, by the side of life’s way, 
To cool the deep fever that burned at-my heart. 
jut oh! it is misery to think on thee now, 
F Away! never more shall my eye-lash be wet. 
Ho! wine! in the madness it lends to my brow, 
O God! may I find the one spell—to forget ! 
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‘Tue midnight of the middle ages, that since the Fall of Rome had 
wrapt in slumber the energies of Europe, was now passing. Chival- t 
ry, with its high-souled honor and devotion to woman, was the first 
token of returning light. ‘The wild tempests of the crusades, which 
swept the plains of southern Europe, and spent themselves upon the 
shores of Palestine, served still farther to dissipate the brooding dark- 
ness, and to rouse the slumbering elements of society. Men, who 
before had seldom passed the boundaries of their native horizon, were 
thus brought in contact not only with multitudes of their countrymen, ; 
but with the people of other lands. Whatever might have been the 
evils of this agitation of society, the paramount benefit of its ultimate 
consequences cannot be doubted. In the roving life of the crusaders, 
the poor serf broke away from the scene of his bondage and its narrow 
prejudices ; looked up from his degradation ; became an object of more 
importance to the state ; breathed more freely ; and if he survived the 
perils of his adventures, returned home with a sense of freedom, bor- 
dering on license though it did, that ever after rendered the pressure 
of tyranny insupportable, and the throne of tyrants perpetually inse- 
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cure. Christian and Saracen had come in collision, and though the 
former gained no permanent possession in the Holy Land, yet in the 
useful arts and sciences of the latter, he bore back from his perilous 
pilgrimage, treasures more precious than the-acquisition of all the re- 
lics of all the saints in the calendar. ‘The mass of men had begun to 
think for themselves. Old customs and feudal institutions, that for- 
bade the progress of society, were broken up. European mind, turned 
from its old channels of thought, sought a new direction. ‘The seeds 
of knowledge and freedom, scattered over the troubled waters, were 
destined to spring up and bear an abundant harvest, when the flood 
should subside. Liberty, that had slumbered since the days, when in 
the mute lips of her mangled Tully, tyrants had sealed her utterance, 
woke to new life amid her old haunts, and in the Italian republics 
found a home. 

Italy was not the first that felt the quickening impulse of the revi- 
val of letters. France had anticipated her in the troubadours of Pro- 
vence, that swarmed on her southern borders, like the insects of sum- 
mer for multitude, and like them, too, after a brief existence whiled 
away in song, hasting to oblivion. Spain, too, had been early in the 
cultivation of her literature, and in the rude yet vigorous strains of 
the Cid, gave promise of a brilliant career, which her later history 
has failed to fulfil. But Italy, though late to enter the lists, was the 
first at the goal. The Italian went through no rude infancy of ballads 
and songs, no long process of cultivation and refinement, like the 
German, the English, and other modern languages. It sprung perfect 
from its great sire, as Minerva sprang full-armed from the brain of 
Jupiter. Dante created the literature of his country. He drew out 
the full strength of his native tongue, showed the full capacity of 
the Italian to express the refined subtleties of the scholastic theolo- 
gy, the stately march of history, the glowing periods of forensic elo- 
quence, the fire of impassioned controversy, the gracefulness of the 
sonnet, and the sublime flight of the epic. 

Dante was born at Florence, in May, 1265. Little is known of his 
youth, save that he early gave himself to polite literature and other 
liberal studies, under the care of Brunetto Latini. A lover while yet 
in his ninth year, and a soldier in early manhood, he still found time 
for study, which was the ruling passion of his soul. Confirming this, 
there is a tradition, that once falling in with a rare old book at a mer- 
chant’s shop, he hung over it the whole day. in a state of comple te 
abstraction. Besides studying philosophy at the schools of his na- 
tive city, he visited Bologna and Padua, and even Paris, to pursue 
theology. But private afflictions and public duties, soon interrupted 
the quiet pursuits of the scholar. Avyear after the death of Beatrice, 
the object of his early affections, he married Gemma, a daughter of 
the noble house of the Donati. A woman of violent temper, she but 
increased the inconsolable grief of the poet, by presenting so sad a 
contrast to the gentleness and affection of Beatrice, who seemed the 
more lovely, now that she was lost to him forever. 

In 1300 he was chosen chief of the Priors, a triumvirate that then 
ruled his native city. But Florence was so torn by intestine com- 


motions, that no party could long maintain the asce ‘ndaney. Fore ign 
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aid was called in to heal their troubles, and Dante, with others, was 
driven forth in exile from their native soil. Speaking of this in his 
Convito, he says, “ Wandering over almost every part to which this 
our language extends, I have gone about like a mendicant, showing, 
against my will, the wound with which fortune has smitten me, and 
which is often imputed to his ill-deserving, on whom it is inflicted. 
[ have indeed been a vessel, without sail and without steerage, car- 
ried about to divers ports, and roads, and shores, by the dry wind 
that springs out of sad poverty.” ‘Toward the close of life, he found 
a refuge with that munificent patron of.letters, Guido Novella da Po- 
lenta, the Lord of Ravenna. Failing in an embassy to the Venetians, 
upon which his benefactor had sent him, he returned overwhelmed 
with disappointment, which brought on his last illness in 1321. 

Such was the brief and troubled existence of Dante. Nature had 
endowed him with transcendant talents, and circumstances conspired 
to their development. Born in the city which was the cradle of the 
arts, at the time of their regeneration, and in a land where Nature 
has lavished her favors, his mind early felt the quickening impulses 
of study, and yielded to the thousand sweet influences that charm 
every sense in that earthly paradise, the vale of Arno. His affection 
for Beatrice quickened his fane y, and filled his sou) with those images 
pe Prease rness and beauty which afterwards shone out in his great 
poem. Had she lived. and fortune always smiled, it is more than 
probable, we had only heard of Dante as a writer of sonnets, and a 
ruler of Florence ; so completely is man the child of circumstances. 
Cast out from the quiet of domestic life, by the death of Beatrice, and 
an unfortunate union with Gemma, exiled from his native Florence, 
and the avers — he had worshipped, cut off from all those scenes 
over which youth and love had thrown their enchantment, he turned 
to his harp for that solace which was denied him at the hands his 
fellow-citizens. Denied the opportunity of serving his country, by 
his presence in their councils, he still acknowledged their claims up- 
on his services. Like Camillus, he bore with him into exile, an affee- 
tion for his native soil, which no ingratitude, no persecution or cruel- 
ty could extinguish. He conceived the majestic project of creating, 
from the rude elements of the Italian dialects, a harmonious and poet- 
ical language, of exposing the sources of the troubles of his country, 
and prescribing for their cure ; teaching the states of Italy that great 
political maxim—that civil dissensions, and the introduction of fo- 
reign aid to quell them, inevitably lead a pe ople to perpetual slavery 
and disgrace. He brought to the execution of his task. a mind richly 
stored with the images of Fancy, the treasures of philosophy, and the 
practical wisdom of a sad experience. ‘There is a moral sublimity in 


of 


the conception of the Divina Commedia, unequalled in the annals of 


creative art. No great work had appeared for more than a thousand 
years. Dante stood alone in the darkness of a dark age. ‘The fiat 
of his genius went forth over the thick gloom of centuries, and a 
l'ght sprang up to illumine all Europe. 

Having distinctly before him his great project, his next care was, 
the manner in which it should be carried out. The reign of ignorance 
was scarcely yet broken. The ghostly legends of the church had 
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been grafted upon the superstitions of heathen Rome, and the terrors 
of the invisible world—visions of unseen spirits was the potent ne- 
cromancy that swayed the minds which Dante was to instruct. Even 
among the clergy and nobility, where alone was the semblance of 
knowledge, superstition had great influence, and the senseless jargon 
of the schools, that threw its baleful blight over the paths of Philoso- 
phy, and the teachings of ‘Theology, was the extent of their learning. 
As Homer and Virgil had gathered into their poems the superstitions 
of the pagan mythology, Dante wove into his the superstitions of the 
middle ages. 

The Divina Commedia is a journey of the author through Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise. ‘lhe poet is wandering in the deserts near 
Jerusalem, where he gains access to the realm of shadows, and meets 
with Virgil, who offers to be his conductor till he shall meet Beatrice, 
who will guide him through Paradise to the Empyreum. Pursuing 
their journey, they come to a gate with a lofty arch, over which was 
written in gloomy characters, a terrific inscription for the city of woe. 
They enter here, where are punished those who have lived in indiffer- 
ence to good and evil. 


‘Here sighs, with lamentations and loud moans, 
Resounded through the air, pierced by no star, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 
With hands together smote, that swelled the sounds ; 
Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls, 
Round through that air, with solid darkness stained, 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies.” 

Cary, Trans. Pure. m. 21. 


They next meet with Acheron, and the old ferryman Charon, who 
transports them to the opposite bank, whence they descend into Lim- 
bo, which is the first circle of Hell. Here he finds those who have 
lived virtuously, but not having been baptized, fail of Heaven. Hell 
is in the shape of an inverted cone, each circle growing narrower 
and deeper till the last, which is fixed at the centre of the earth. 
Each succeeding circle, too, is peopled with criminals of a blacker guilt 
till the lowest, where Satan stands forth at mid-breast from the ice. 
Till this point their course has been downward; but now, having 
passed the centre, toward which all heavy bodies tend, they began to 
ascend by a secret path toward the other hemisphere. 
The land which they now entered was the Isle of Purgatory, 


“In which the human spirit from sinful blot 
Is purged, and for ascent to heaven prepares.” 


The mountain of Purgatory, which rises in the midst of the island, 
ascends terrace after terrace, as Hell had descended circle within 
circle. With every succeeding cornice, some sin was purged away. 
Here spirits were purified from pride, envy, anger, gloominess, 
rice, gluttony, and upon the last cornice, incontinence. In the terres- 
trial Paradise, on the summit of the mountain, Dante meets with 
Beatrice, who succeeds Virgil in the office of conductor. With 
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her, he explores the country, and is led to the waters of Kunoe, 
Ww he ‘re he bathes, and returns 


‘Fyrom the most holy wave regenerate, 
E’en as new plants renewed with foliage new 
Pure and made apt for mounting to the stars.” 


They now leave Purgatorv, and ascend to the first heaven of the 
moon, and then, in their order, through the successive heavens of 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which constitute 
the seven lower heavens. Above these are the fixed stars, the “ pri- 
mum mobile,” and the Empyreum 

Such is the general outline of the Divina Commedia—so original, 
so unlike any thing else, that critics are still undecided whether it 
be more properly an epic or a satire, or what others have suggested, 
a splendid nightmare. It-cannot be judged of by the ordinary rules 
of criticism. It forms a class of poetry by itself, ‘and is too original 
to be compared with any other production of the human intellect. A 
plan so simple, and yet so well adapted to draw out all the resources 
of the poet, and to chain the attention of the reader, makes him in in- 
vention, the equal of Homer and Shakspeare, however much in other 
respects they may have excelled him. 

In estimating the character of Dante, we must not so much judge 
him by the positive excellence to which he attained, as by his ad- 
vance of the age in which he lived. A poet in the tenth century, 
with the varied learning of Milton, or the deep philosophy of Words- 
worth, had been little else than miraculous. And yet Dante, living 
in the twilight dawn of the restoration of letters, exhibits an acquaint- 
ance with all the varied stores of learning, scarcely less wonderful. 
In reference to his own age, Dante is by far the most learned poet 
that ever lived. Living in the very dawn of the Italian, he advanced 
itto a degree of perfection which other tongues attained only after 
centuries. ‘Throwing off the unnatural conceits and the trivial senti- 
ments of the sonnetteers of his day, he introduced a “ new and sweet- 
er style” of Italian, which even the genius of a ‘Tasso or Ariosto 
scarce left more polished, than they found it upon the glowing pages 
of the Divina Commedia. So prolific was his mind, that like the fa- 
bled tree, which bore all manner of fruits, every grace and ornament 
of style sprung from it in perfection. So universal was its grasp, that it 
seized upon all the treasures of knowledge, to build and adorn the aerial 
fabric of his great poem. Heaven, earth, and hell were laid under con- 
tribution, to aid him in his toil. ‘The deeps of philosophy, the mys- 
teries of alchemy. the fables of superstition, and the sublime truths 
of religion, are all inwove with the texture of his poem. Now we 

are startled by the groans of the damned, and now enraptured by 
the songs of the blessed; now plunging where the lurid waves of 
hell send up their ceaseless moan, and now soaring in sublime 
contemplation, where Orion sparkles from his sphere, and the Pleiades 
distil their sweet influences. 

Dante’s great power lies in the intensity of his feelings, and the 
vivid delineation of ev ery thing he touches. There is nothing sha- 
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dowy, no indistinctness of limning, about his descriptions. Every 
thing is definite, to which Nature hath given a definite shape. 
Even his spirits have form, and so vividly do the ghosts of the 
damned stand out from the gloom of hell,.that the eye turns invo- 
luntarily from the horrid shapes. ‘The lower world is all mapped 
out before you—its circles, its soil of burning marl, its dark, slug- 
gish streams, its lakes of glowing pitch, its cragged rocks, all black- 
ened with sulphuric smoke, with as much distinctness as if it had 
been made the spat of actual survey. He regards every thing 
amas with the eye of a painter, rather than as a philosopher. ‘The mat- 
ter in hand is to be described, rather than accounted for. Hence he 
seldom stops to moralize. The intensity of his feelings bears him 
on with a current too strong, often io admit of episode or digres- 
sion. Few indeed are the general truths or apothegms found in 

his poem. It is in the vividness of his painting, that Dante is so ; 
greutly superior to the ancients. The views of the infernal regions 
giveu us by Homer and Virgil, are confused and often incomprehen- 
sible. We bear aw ay a shadowy notion of something vast and hor- 
rible. but have no well-defined picture. Every thing wears the air of 
stern realrty with Dante. Hell, and the spirits there, were no fictions 
with him. His efforts to make every thing distinct, often leads him 
to the grotesque. His Satan standing forth from the ice, with his 
giant arms swinging, his three heads “devouring sinners, and his vast 
sail-like wings. strikes us almost like one of Don Quixote’s wind- 
mills. How unlike this, the drawing of Milton. He never thinks of 
taking the dimensions of the arch-fiend, Satan. 





‘* Prone on the flood, extending long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge 

As whoin the fables name, of monstrous size.” 
Par. Lost, Book I. 

















Their style differs from each other, as paper money differs from spe- 


bil cie. It isnot so much the absolute value of Milton’s description, as 
1 a that which it represents and suggests, which gives it its power over 


the mind. VDante’s description is perfect, passes for its own value, and 
nomore. And it is in this particular that Milton is the superior of 
Dante. Milton’s shadowy limning suggests a thousand images, beside 
the real object before the mind. “In Dante, you have the one image, 
fair, distinct, no line wanting, but nothing more. ‘The one succeeds, 
by a plain vivid tale, of what he himself has seen: the other, by some 
mighty enchantment, that steals upon us unseen, and holds spe I1-bound 
the senses. The one is a mirror reflecting every thing in fair and 
faultless proportions. The other is the kaleidoscope, exhibiting its 
; thousand hues and forms of beauty. 
‘ But in originality, Dante was far superior to Milton. In reading the 
Divinia Commedia, we are continually reminded of brilliant thoughts, 
that we have heretofore met with in the Paradise Lost. A passage or 
two to this point— 


“ The wain that in the bosom of our sky 
Spins ever on its axle night and day.” 
Par. Cant. xu: 7: Car. Trans. 
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* Orshe from west her silent course advance 
With inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps 
On her soft arle.” P. L., B. vin: 164 


“T looked, 
And in the likeness of a river, saw 
Light flowing. from whose amber seeming waves 
Flashed up, effulgence.” Par. Can. xxx: 60 


** And underneath a bright sea flowed, 
Of jasper or of liquid pear?.” P. L., B. iu: 518. 


‘In limb and motion feminine they seemed, 
Around them greenest hydras twisting, rolled 
Their volumes.” Hew. Cant. 1x: 40 


‘The one seemed woman, to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul, in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast.”’ P. L.. 1: 650. 


And where the resemblance is not so palpable, we find in Dante 
gems of thought, which Milton has beautifully expanded. Who can 
doubt that that sublime passage, so justly celebrated, and to which 
Milton’s style has been compared—*a seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies,” was suggested by Dante, where the spirits 
of Heaven are said to 


‘‘ Breathe up in warbled melodies, three-fold 
Hosannas, blending ever.” Par. C. xxvii: 109. 


It is a singular coincidence of thought, if coincidence it may be. Mil- 
ton was a diligent student of Dante, and his genius often drew its in- 
spiration from his glowing scenes. Milton soars to greater heights, 
at times, for he live d ina ‘brighter age, breathed a purer atmosphere, 
and, above all, drank deeper from that unfailing source of sublimest in- 
spiration—the Hebrew poets. Yet, there is the same elevation, and 
purity of sentiment, the same stately march of narrative—the same 
rapt attention, on the part of the reader. 

[It must be acknowledged, that Milton is the sublimer poet; and yet 
there are passages in Dante that would become the Paradise Lost. 
Such is this— 

“ And now there came over the perturbed waves, 
Loud crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore trembie, as if of a wind, 
Impetuous, from conflicting vapors sprung, 
That ‘gainst some forest, driving all its might, 
Plucks off the branches, beats them dowr, and hurls 
Afar, then onward passing proudly sweeps 
In whirlwind rage, while beasts and shepherds fly.” 
Hew. 1x: 65 

In the adjectives of Dante, we are perpetually reminded of Homer. 
He has “ the marsh-gendered fog,” “ the red- seething wave,” “the fear- 
struck air,” “the air with solid darkness stained,” 


« Large hail, discolored water, sleety flaw, 
Through the dun midnight air, streamed down amain ; 
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“one ice-struck with dread,” “naked spirits winged with horrid 
fire,” and— 
“ The visage casting streams, 
Oftremulous lustre like the matin star.” 
In his lively comparisons we are also reminded of Homer, whom, we 
> | think, he more than equals. 


“ As from a troop, of well ranked chivalry, 
One knight, more enterprising than the rest, 
iM Pricks forth at gallop, eager to display 
His prowess, in the first encounter proved, 
So parted he from us with lengthened strides.”’ 
Pure. xxiv: 93 


* As on their road, 
Thoughtful pilgrims, overtaking some 
Not known unto them, turn to them and look, 
But stay not. Thus approaching from behind 
With speedier motion, eyed us as they passed, 
A crowd of spirits, silent and devout.” Pure. xxi: 14 


We have marked so many passages that struck us as peculiarly 
beautiful, that the only difficulty is in the selection. In the opening 
of the viii. Canto of Purg. we see the original of the first line of 
Gray’s Elegy— 

‘Now was the hour, that wakens fond desire, 

In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful hearts, 
Who in the morn, have bid sweet friends farewell, 
And pilgrim newly on his road, with love 

Thrills, ifhe hear the vesper bell from far, 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day.” 


There is a fine simile in the opening of the poem, by which the 
poets of his own tongue, and Chaucer and Spenser of ours, have pro- 


fited. 

“ As florets by the frosty air of night 

Bent down, and closed, when day has blanched their leaves, 
al Rise all unfolded, on their spiry stems, 
So was my fainting vigor now restored.” HELL, u: 127. 


“As when to harbinger the dawn, springs up 

On freshened wing the air of May, and breathes 
Of fragrance, all impregned with herb and flowers, 
E’en such a wind I| felt upon my front 

Blow gently, and the moving of a wing, 

Perceived, that shed ambrosial smell.” Pure. xxiv: 142 


‘“‘T have beheld, ere now, at break of day, 
The eastern clime, all roseate ; and the sky 
Opposed, one deep and beautiful serene, 

And the sun’s face, so shaded and with mists 
Attempered, at his rising, that the eye 

Long while endured the sight: thus in a cloud 

Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
And down within and outside of the car, 

Fell showering, in white veil, with olive wreathed, 
A virgin in my view, appeared beneath 
Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame. 


vd Pure. xxx: 23. 
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But we should do injustice to our author, if we passed over the con- 
clusion of the story of Francesca and Paolo, which for depth of intui- 
tive judgment and delicacy of perception, have been pronounced une- 
qualled in any work of human genius. We give it in Merivale’s trans- 
lation, which to its other excellencies, adds that of preserving the 
terza rima of the original— 


‘“‘T then turned back, and thus to inquire, 
Began—‘ Francesca! thy sad destinies 
With grief and pity, at once my breast inspire, 
But tell me in the season of sweet sighs, 
How and by what degrees, thy passion rose, 
So as to read in love’s deep phantasies.’ 
Then she tome: ‘Among severest woes, 
Is to remember days of dear delight 
In misery—and this thy teacher knows— 
But if thou hast so fond an appetite, 
From its first source, our love’s sad maze to thread, 
Though tears may flow, I will the tale recite. 
One day for pastime, we together read, 
Of Lancelot—how love his heart enchained, 
We were alone and knew no cause for dread, 
But oft as met our eyes, our cheeks were stained 
With blushes, by the glowing tale inspired, 
Till one sole point, the fatal victory gained, 
For when we read the simile so long desired, 
Which to the lover's kiss, her answer bore, 
He who shall ne’er from me be parted—fired 
With passion—kissed my lips, all trembling o’er, 
Like his. The look was pander to our thought, 
And he that wrote. That day we read no more.’ 


Beautiful similes and brilliant passages throng through the whole 
vision. But it is only when he reaches the realms of the blest, that 
his full strength and tenderness are developed. Here you seem to 
look out upon a beautiful garden, blossoming beneath the r rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness. Here flows the river of God, and on its banks 
spring in wild luxuriance, roses and lilies, and flowers that bloom only 
beneath the changeless skies of Heaven. He seems to forget that he 
is conversing with mortals, and we at times almost lose sight of him in 
the mystic sublimity of his description. 


‘“‘As when the lightning in a sudden spleen 
Unfolded, dashes from the blinded eyes, 

The visive spirits, dazzled and bedimmed 

So round about me, fulminating streams 

Of living radiance played, and left me swathed 
And veiled, in dense impenetrable blaze.” Par. xxx: 47. 


Metaphor and image flash out in surprising brilliancy. The eyes 
are pained with the dazzling beauty and splendor of Heaven. In ec- 
static vision we rove through flower-besprinkled meadows, and the 
seraphic choirs of the redeemed. Ravishing music floats through all 
the air, such as earth may never hear. 


«Whatever melody sounds sweetest here, 
And draws the spirit most unto itself, 

Might seem a rent cloud, grating the thunder, 
Compared unto the sound of their lyres.”’ 
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350 Dante 


No author ever left the impress of his own soul more distinctly 
upon his great work, than Dante. ‘There stands the Divina Comme- 
dia, a spiritualized Dante, breathing his lofty sentiments, his proud in- 
dependence, his stern justice, and yet his tenderness and sensibility ; 
his love, his hatred—his eulogy of virtue, and unsparing satire 
upon vice—the text-book of ltalian Literature, the great mirror 
wherein all later ‘Tuscan authors have viewed themselves and toiletted 
for their appearance before the public. He is the ‘glory of their lan- 
guage, as is Milton and Shakspeare of ours—the sun in the firma- 
ment of their literature. 

Before closing these remarks, we cannot forbear noticing one or 
two criticisms upon Dante, which strike us as unjust. It has been 

said that Dante’s melancholy was not “the result of external circum- 
stances, but wholly from within. Neither love nor glory, neither the 
conflicts of earth, nor the hope of Heaven, could dispel it. It twined 
every consolation, every pleasure, into its own nature. His mind was, 
in the noble language of the Hebrew poet, ‘ a land of darkness, as 
darkness itself, and the light was as darkness. The gloom of his 
character discolors all the passions of men, and all the face of nature, 
and tinges with its own livid hue, the flowers of Paradise, and the 
glories of the Eternal Throne.” But this language is more beautifully 
poetic than just, and we mistrust was pmere rather to make a bril- 
liant paragraph, than to do justice to the character of Dante. We ob- 
ject not to the charge of melancholy, but to its alleged cause, for the 
Divina Commedia is often gloomy. A subdued sadness does over- 
shadow his fairest scenes. In the death of Beatrice, and in his bitter 
exile, his affections received a chill that not even the sunny skies of 
Italy, or the balmy airs ef Paradise, could quicken to their natural im- 
pulse. His fairest descriptions wear the beauty of sadness. If it be 
the green slopes of the Appenines, or the vale of Arno, it is as they ap- 
pear inthe gloom oftwilight. If it be Paradise, it is Paradise as it met 
the gaze of Eve, when, with her eyes dim with wee ping, she cast the 
last “es longing, lingering look behind.” But why attribute this to a 
dark melancholy soul, that transmutes every thing into its own livid 
image, when the misfortunes of Dante are more tlian sufficient to ac- 
count forit? It were not strange if an uninterrupted series of calami- 
ties, public and private, such as few are called to suffer, had some- 
what affected a spirit which after all was but mortal. ‘The harp was too 


rudely smitten by the rough blasts of adve rsity. It is surer proof of 


its excellence, that it gave back a faithful response to every influence 
that touched its strings. Could it breathe in dulcet tones, when the 
rude tempests swept through its strained chords? Dante’s spirit was 


sensitive to every influence of external nature. Like the mirror of 
some wood-girded lake, it reflects the faultless image of eve ry thing 


around it—the pale lily that floats on its bosom, as well as the dark 
pine that frowns on its bank—the tiniest vapor that sails upon the 
blue deep of Heaven, as well as the cloud black with the gathering 
tempest —the faintest star on the brow of night, as well as the full- 
orbed moon. Could it give back the serene blue skies,while the storm- 
cloud hovered over it?) Dante, an outcast from his native land, could 
no more have sung in the light strains of Boccaccio, than could the 
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Dante. 551 


desolate captives of Judah sing the sweet songs of Zion by the streams 
of Babel. 

The charge of misanthropy, and a narrow-minded resentment of in- 
juries, has still less foundation; and we see more poetry than truth in 
the remark of another of his critics—*'The memory of his injuries 
pursued him into the immensity of eternal light, and in the company 
of saints and angels his unforgiving spirit darkens at the name of Fio- 
rence.” That he was wanting in affection to his native land, cannot 
be substantiated. He looked upon Florence with the pity of a great 
and noble mind, rather than with a resentment which the malignity of 
his persecutors might justly have provoked. He exposes the vices of 
Florence, as he was alike bound to do, by justice, and the noble work 
of reform, in which he was engaged. And this is the stronger proof 
of his real affection for his country. It was not a sickly sentiment, 
that blinded him to her faults, but a god-like love, that pursued the 
glory and welfare of Florence, even when he seemed to frown. Would 
he have been more her friend, had he thrown the mantle of obli- 
vion over those vices which were consuming her vitals? But 
proof direct is not wanting, that Florence, ungrateful mother that 
she was, was still enshrined in the heart of the Poet. In his Con- 
vito he remembers her with the most affectionate tenderness, repre- 
sents it rather “as a fault than a crime, that he had been cast forth 
from the sweet land that had nourished him to the maturity of age, 
and prays that his wearied spirit may at last rest within her walls ; 
that his bones may repose in the soft bosom of his native soil.” 

Thus much of Dante and his critics. He needs but to be read to 
banish from the mind every disparagement. We rise from the perusal 
of his great work, with the same feelings as when we shake from us 
the influence of some overpowering enchantment. We feel that 
a mighty hand has swept the lyre, and held us spell-bound by its 
melody. ‘The fancy is surfeited with the gorgeous imagery, that 
like some diorama passes before it, its scenes ever shifting, and 
melting, in rain-bow beauty, into each other. The eye has been 
charmed with the shining loveliness of the white-robed throngs, 
and dazzled with the radiance of the Eternal throne. The un- 
earthly splendor of a brighter world lingers on our vision. The 
melody of angelic harps, and the odors of the Empyreum, are float- 
ing a et us. 

Perhaps we owe an apology for the length of this notice, but we 
cannot even now hope to have done justice to this much talked of, but 
little read bard. Would that he were read, as well as criticised by 
scholars. He is'‘not to be known from the faint limnings of the re- 
viewer, or the vague conjectures of the critic who has carelessly pe- 

rused a translation, without dreaming of the original. He must be 
studied, as the masters of British song studied him, to be fully appre- 
ciated. The glowing thoughts of the Divina Commedia must come 
to us in the silvery cadence of the tongue in which they were con- 
ceived and written, to be seen in all their beauty. Mr. Cary’s transla- 
tion is by far the best yet made. It is not like Pope’s Iliad, a hybrid 
composition, neither Homer nor Pope, but truly Dante in an English 
dress. He is faithful to the original, tothe thoughts, and the imagery 
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of his anthor. It is a great acquisition to the English reader, and yet 
though an edition has been some forty years before the American 
public, it still lingers on the back shelves of our bookstores, in painful 
solitude, while trash is purchased, and greedily devoured. We spare 
the reflection, and further remark. M. T. 





P THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 


*T was midnight—and the orphan knelt 
His mother’s grave upon, 
And as in grief of heart he felt 
That all but him were gone ; 

! That there, beneath the grass-green sod, 
Ri Was she who gave him birth, ; 
All whom he loved, up to his God 

Had passed away from earth— 
He raised his voice, in anguish wild : 
“God of the lonely orphan child, 
To Thee | lift my tearful eye, 
To Thee I raise my broken cry ; 
Earth hath no tie to bind me here, 
Take me to those I love so dear— 
I cannot stay from her whose love 
Is whispering from lands above ; 
From her whose voice was music’s tone, 
Wh I cannot stay on earth alone. 
Me A stranger’s heart can never know : 
Each little want—each little woe. ; 
She soothed my grief—she sang to rest— 
When cradled on her yearning breast : 
Oh ! take me there, I cannot stay 
Here, from that mother’s love away— 
Oh! let me now, upon her breast, 
Sleep in death’s unbroken rest.” 





idl He laid him down upon her grave, 
And sunk to gentle sleep ; 
His voice no longer utt’rance gave, 
He could no longer weep. 
So gentle was his calm repose— 
God must have heard his prayer— 
He slept, forgetful of his woes, 
And angels linger’d there. 


*T was morning—and the tuneful bird } 
Sang out from tree and bower ; 
The ripple of the stream was heard, 
And the dew was in the flower : 
The rosy sun came up to meet ‘ 
The freshness of the morn, 

And nature joy’d once more to greet 
The light of morning born ! 

The orphan boy unconscious lay ' 
Of the beautiful around ; 

While others wander’d forth to play, 
He still embraced the ground ;— 

They wonder’d why he slept so long, ; 
And why he slumber’d there ; : 

The bird, unheeded, breathed its song— : 
For God had heard his prayer ! 
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Tur New York Review. No. XVI. New York: A. V. Buaxe. April, 1841 


“Tf periodical criticism is good for anything, it cannot be less needed in the case 
of periodical literature, than of any other class of the productions of the press.”’* This 
was remarked by one of the first writers in England, when attempting to criti- 
cise the critics, who had hitherto swept the walks of literature in Ottoman 
dignity, unchecked and unrebuked. The “ great guns” of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly, besides the “small arms” so profusely scattered through the United Kingdom, 
had introduced the practice (since followed by all the Reviews) of discussing, in their 
reviews of new books, great questions in politics, morals, legislation, and even reli- 
gion ; thus laying themselves open to the same censorship which they exercised, 
over other productions. The same remark applies with even greater force to the 
periodicals of the present day, inasmuch as they have become an essential and per- 
manent portion of our literature, recommended by sage doctors in “‘ Catalogues Rai- 
sonnés,” and read—by everybody. 

The New York Review has, during its short career, taken high rank among the 
quarterlies, under the superintendence of its several accomplished editors.+ Of the 
peculiar doctrines in religion and morals which it professes to advocate, we say 
nothing, leaving our readers to their own opinion ; but its character in a literary 
point of view, gives it a place among the standards of the language. 

The number for April, now before us, contains several valuable articles, but as a 
whole we consider it rather inferior to most of its predecessors. The first article is 
on “ The Church in England and America Compared,” said to be from the pen of Pro- 
fessor McVickar, of Columbia College, a paper of considerable value, but rather te- 
dious, being extended through about seventy pages of the Review, and written in a 
style somewhat profuse—of words. This is succeeded by articles on ‘* Scott’s Mili- 
tary Tactics,” “ Integ rity of the Legal Character,” “ Leggett’s Writings,” ‘“ Importance 
of a National Bank,” * Colletta’s History of Naples,” “ History of the Peninsular War;”’ 
of various interest and ability. The last article purports to be a review of “* Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary ;” and being withal somewhat remarkable both in matter and 
manner,we have marked it for more particular consideration. 

The writer sets out in an exceedingly clumsy, shambling sentence, with a general 
puff of the book about to be reviewed—* We run little risk, we think, in asserting 





* Westminster Review, Vol. I. page 206. 


t It was, we think, commenced under the editorial auspices of the Rev. Drs. Hawkes and Henry, 
(ParK BENJAMIN, Esq., having the care of the business department) ; afterwards came into the sole su- 
perintendence of Dr. HENRY, who subsequently gave place to its present editor, a gentleman of fine 
taste and abilities—J. G. CoG@swELL, Esq. Its contributors have from the beginning been writers of a 
high order of talent, embracing many of the best of the American. 
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the work before us to be the greatest of laborious scholarship that the American 
classical press has as yet put forth, or American scholar prepared.” 

Now, on this point, we are not perfectly at liberty to speak, not having yet received 
the work in question from the publishers, but still most respectfully beg leave to de- 
mur on this wholesale assertion. ‘That it is the biggest book of the kind in exist- 
ence, by an American compiler, we do not doubt, but it will require some visible 
proofs to assure us of its maxvmum greatness. Farther on— 

“Such work (he seems to have an amazing dislike for the article) could come only 
from one master of the great secret of life,” &c. &c. This reminds us of the French- 
man’s ‘von leetel dog, vith von leetel collare,”’ &c. Certainly no English writer of 
ordinary abilities, could ever take such extensive liberties with the language and his 
readers’ patience. “ But, passing this by as matter of private thought, as well as 
from all farther personal reference, which has been drawn from us by our familiar 
knowledge* of the author’s mulititudinous labors, and the scholar-like devotion that 
alone could master them, pass we on to what concerns more directly the student, the 
scholar, and the public—we mean the nature of the work itself—the objects it is spe- 
cially intended to serve, and the ability evinced in its execution, under which three 
heads, without farther preface,” (thank you for that!) ‘‘ we propose to enter upon its 
eXamination.” 

Now, we defy any man to read that sentence and understand it, without revising 
and re-arranging it in mind. This is a liberty which no writer has a right to take 
with the reader, the compelling him to re-write a paragraph before he can extract the 
meaning ; and we can go no farther without expressing our surprise, that such ver- 
bose twaddle should be permitted a place in the New York Review; stuff which a 
respectable Freshman would be ashamed to carry to his tutor for examination | 
The writer seems to have been trained in the school of penny-a-liners, and to have 
set about his task of reviewing Dr. Anruon’s Dictionary with the determination to 
make the most of it—at least, so far as regards the number of pages. But to pro- 
ceed—our reviewer thinks it necessary to the completeness of his encomium on Dr. 


Antuon’s labors, that he should pave the way for it by a wholesale condemnation of 


the previous works of Lempriere, &c. That Lempriere was defective, we are not 
disposed to deny, but we would respectfully suggest the possibility that Anthon’s 
even may be imperfect. The very progress of the work, so verbosely chronicled by 
our reviewer, shows clearly that this same despised Lempriere has been the roun. 
paTion Of all Dr. Anruon’s subsequent labors ; and it would be strange indeed that 
any man, of ordinary capacity, could not emend and add to the work, when he has 
before him the rich and “ hitherto untouched mine of German scholarship.” We think 
that Dr. Anruon himself would not so unwisely kick away the ladder and stagings 
previously erected, by disposing of Lempriere and his labors in so summary a man- 
ner as the reviewer 

We have neither time, space, and hardly the inclination, to trace the critic through 
the mazes in which he has contrived to bewilder himself while expounding the na- 


ture and objects, with the manifold superiority of this work. We are ourselves of 


the same opinion with Dr. Anruon as respects Plato’s Cratylus—“ misunderstood 
dialogue ;” which, however, the reviewer selects as his salient point of censure, it 
giving him an opportunity of introducing some CoLeripce and considerable Greek. 
His knowledge and appreciation of the great English philosopher, however, seem to 
us rather those of a dilettant: than a sound thinker. 


* QuERY—Do learned professors ever mutualize puffs? Fama fuit. 
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Our critic professes to be an “admirer of Plato,’ but we must look for evidence 
of such admiration elsewhere than in the article in question. It has been said that 
a man’s learning may be partly guaged by the character of his quotations. Our 
critic, in illustration of the “ dim foresight of a Saviour that was yet to come,” re- 


fers to the “Second Alcibiades” of Plato, concerning Prayer, where he says this 
expectation is clearly stated. If he is a reader of the works of the wise Greek, why 
does he not refer us to that most remarkable passage in the Republic, in fact a pre- 
diction, and considered by some as a prophecy of the coming of the Saviour ; where 
he says that if a man perfectly righteous should come upon earth, he would find so 
much opposition in the world, that he would be imprisoned, reviled, scourged, and in 
fine cruciriep. Such a passage as this could never have escaped the notice of the 
reviewer, had he ever read Plato’s Republic. 

We will quote but one passage more—a curious specimen of that inexplicable 
structure and arrangement (') into which the critical operesity of the writer would 
grammaticise our ** many-tongued English .” 

‘* Even as the ocean in its fury is said to disclose its foundations, so too, we 
deem, must the raging waves of error; and therefore in the rationalizing ‘ myths’ 
of Platonian philosophy add Lucian, too, with his jeering scoffs at the popular my- 
thology, deeper than meet the ear—especially (if his) Nexvoyaya, or more unques- 
tioned zeor Goerwy, above all his Llooundevs, that deepest of Grecian myths, in which 
Mercury congratulates Prometheus that Jove had not overheard him ‘ revealing se- 
crets,—will, we think, be found the surest guides to the deep roots of heathen 
mythology.” 

There—is that a sentence? Parentheses within parentheses! It would seem 
almost that the writer had made a “batch” of words, and then seasoned or “ pep- 
pered it with punctuation.” It reminds us irresistibly of the works of the renowned 
grammarian who did not “ revise and renovate the Jnglish language,” though he 
made divers books to that end. He said: 

“ Puerile it is, yet utile it seems : but it is to no great purpose, that the systems 
of sages are simplified and methodized to the purposes of juvenile instruction, radi- 
cally objectionable, are pedantic and vague in hypothesis, to be philosophical, im- 
perfect, and incongruous in abridgment, to be popular.” 

There, reader! are they not like? Par nolile fratrum? Who with any moderate 
knowledge of the rules of construction, cou/d have written either! The best re- 
marks in the article may be applied to its author with especial force ; their origin- 

ality we leave to the reader to decide upon. ‘ Sham learning and careless asser- 
tion will no longer pass muster’—and “ smatterers will no longer be esteemed 
scholars.” If it be true that “a bad writer cannot be a good critic,” then we pro- 
nounce this reviewer ‘no critic at all ;” and in conclusion, we must apply to the 
article the language of a brother critic on a similar oceasion ; and name it “a chaos 
of jargon—a boggy syrtis of disorganized syllables—a crude consistency of neither 
sea, nor air, nor good dry land.” 





Corse pe Leon; or, Tue Bricanp. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of *‘ The Robber,” “‘ The Gentleman of the Old School,” ete. etc. ete. 2 
vols. 12 mo. New York: Harrer & Brortuers, 82 Cliff st. 1841. 


Another novel from the pen of James! Surely he may claim the epithet indefati- 
gable, if this last work be finished with any ordinary degree of care, or is in any 
measure worthy its predecessors in the same field. We have scarcely digested 
“ The King’s Highway,’ when lo! another brace of volumes from the press of the 
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Harpers calls for earnest attention, and—hearty commendation. Our judgment 
herein, will (we doubt not) be fully acknowledged by all who shall take the trouble 
to read the work on our recommendation. 

The scene of the romance is in France and Savoy ; the period ‘one of gorgeous 
pageantry, and gay wit, and deeds of arms ; a period when chivalry and the feudal 
system, just about to be extinguished forever, blazed with a dying flame. Mont- 
morency still lived, though Bayard and Francis had left the busy scene but a few 
years before, and Henry the Second had not yet closed his career in the last tourna- 
ment which Europe was destined to witness. The songs of Marot and the wit of 
Rabelais still rang in the ear, and Rousard, Dorat, and Montaigne, were entering 
gaily upon the path of letters.” Such a period could not fail to encourage the novel- 
ist to his worthiest work ; offering so wide and so rich a field for the display of na- 
tional characteristics, court-splendor, diplomatic councils, chivalrous exploits, be- 
sides the ‘“‘ ever-changing, ever-new” phases of individual character. 

We shall not attempt an “abstract statement” of the plot, but content ourselves 
with mentioning some historical points commemorated in its development. 

Charles de Cossé, Count of Brissac, then in the height of his fame as Governor 
of French Piedmont and Marshal of France, is introduced as one of the actors ; one 
of the greatest officers of France, and whom Mezeray calls “the Lord among all 
the courtiers the most lovely, and most beloved by the King’s mistress.” This 
woman, Diana of Poitiers, widow of Lewis de Breze, Duchess of Valentinois, re- 
tained her ascendancy over Henry to the last, as did the Duchess de Estampes over 
his father and predecessor the first Francis. She is introduced as a principal figure 
in the court of Henry, in one of the most beautiful passages in the book. Corse de 
Leon is a brigand, beloved by the poor peasantry, and hated by the rich lords of the 
soil. His character, though somewhat improbable, is drawn with a master-hand ; 
and we are led to wish he could have been more upon the stage, and finally gone 
off in a more definite manner ; though in this matter, we are constrained to defer to 
the judgment or convenience of the author, Perhaps he intends to make him the 
subject of another romance, which we think he might do with success; we 
shall see. 

We find throughout few symptoms of the carelessness or haste, which might 
perhaps be expected from the number of our author’s productions. It is, on the 
whole, one of his best works. 





A Critican Grammar or THE Hesrew Lanovace. By Isaac Norpueimer, Phil. 
Doct., Professor of Arabic and other Oriental Languages in the University of the 
City of New York. Two volumes. Vol. II. 8vo. New York: Witey anp 
Putnam, No. 161 Broadway. 1841. 


The Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by Dr. NorpHetmer, is now com- 
pleted. This long-expected volume embraces the syntax and prosody of the lan- 
guage. Of the latter, indeed, there is not a great deal to be said ; inasmuch as the 
ancient Hebrew recognizes no metrical division of its verses. The syntax, like- 
wise, has hitherto been regarded as neither requiring, nor indeed admitting much 
explanation ; and in this belief former grammarians seem to have proceeded in the 
meagre and unsatisfactory accounts they have given us of the matter. The re- 
proach, however, under which the Hebrew has so long labored, is now fully removed 
by the elaborate treatise of more than 300 pages, contained in the volume before 
us, and which places this department of Hebrew Grammar at once upon a level 
with that of any other language whatever. The plan and order of the work, as ex- 
plained by the author in his preface, is briefly as follows: After showing what are 
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the principal component paris of a sentence, whether sumple or compound, he ex- 
amines in detail the relations which words of ail kinds can bear to each other, and 
also the manner employed for indicating them, whether by inflections or separate 
particles ; and by following as near as possible the order of the parts of speech, he 
exhibits at one and the same time the several relations that each inflection and 
each particle is employed to denote. This system is carried out in the nouns, verbs, 
and particles, to the greatest conceivable minuteness of detail, which at the same 
time is prevented from becoming too formidable to the learner, by the constant re- 
ference of all phenomena to the general laws of language. If we were called upon 
to name any one department of the work as that which is destined to have the great- 
est influence on the future interpretation of the Bible, especially in the prophetical 
parts, we should at once say, that on the tenses of the verbs ; a subject which has 
hitherto been extremely repulsive to the student, both from its inherent difficulty 
andthe imperfect expositions given of it, but which our author has happily shown to 
be as capable of a satisfactory and philosophical explanation in Hebrew as in any 
other tongue. The work, in fine, must constitute an era in Hebrew philology ; and 
all future inquirers will be under the necessity of proceeding from the principles 
which are here so luminously and convincingly laid down. 


MIsceLianies OF Lirerature. By the Author of “Curiosities of Literature.” A 
new edition, revised and corrected. 12mo. New York: J. & H. G. Lanexery, 
57 Chatham-street, 1841. 


If the past be a true criterion whereby to judge of the future, and the productions 
of an author upon which public opinion has placed its seal, an index of what the 
public have a right to expect from that author subsequently, we should be led, with 
but a glance at the title, to pass a very flattering judgment upon this work of 
D'Israeti1. But we have gone still farther. We have examined these volumes 
with much care and great pleasure, and hesitate not to say, that, in our opinion, the 
‘‘Miscellanies of Literature” fully realize the expectations which the ten editions of 
their elder brother, the “ Curiosities,” had given cause to anticipate. 

From an attentive perusal, the reader will not only derive a vast fund of informa- 
tion respecting the history of English Literature, being introduced into the presence, 
and domestic as well as literary circle, of many whom the present day scarcely recog- 
nizes ; but many subjects for meditation will be suggested to his mind which other- 
wise he would never have possessed. ‘The absurdities into which literary men have 
sometimes fallen, and the calamities which have often attended authorship, so 
vividly depicted in these volumes, will at once yield an amount of instruction and 
amusement which we might look for in vain from almost any other source. “ Lite- 


rary Miscellanies,”’ ‘* Calamities of Authors,” ‘“ Quarrels of Authors,” ‘ The Literary 
Character,” and the “ Character of James First,’ are comprised under the head of 
“ Miscellanies of Literature ;” of which, we think, the “ Literary Character” will 
afford perhaps the most interest to the general reader. Speaking of the personal 
character of authors, in proving that the character of the man may be very opposite 
to that of his writings, D’Israrxi very justly remarks : 


* An author has, in truth, two distinct characters : the literary, formed by the ha- 
bits of his study ; the personal, by the habits of his situation. Gray, cold, effeminate, 
and timid in his personal, was lofty and awful in his literary character. We see 
men of polished manners and bland affections, who, in grasping a pen, are thrusting 
a poniard ; while others in domestic life, with the simplicity of children and the fee- 
bleness of nervous affections, can shake the senate or the bar with the vehemence of 
their eloquence and the intrepidity of their spirit. ‘The writings of the famous Bap- 
Tista Porta are marked by the boldness of his genius, which formed a singular con- 
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trast with the pusillanimity of his conduct when menaced or attacked. The heart 
may be feeble though the mind is strong. ‘To think boldly may be the habit of the 
mind, to act weakly may be the habit of the constitution. 

“‘ However the personal character may contrast with that of their genius, still are 
the works themselves genuine, and exist as realities for us—and were so doubtless 
to the composers themselves in the act of composition. In the calm of study, a 
beautiful imagination may convert him, whose morals are corrupt, into an admirable 
moralist, awakening feelings which yet may be cold in the business of life: as we 
have shown that the phlegmatic can excite himself into wit, and the cheerful man 
delight in ‘ Night Thoughts.’ Sattust, the corrupt Sallust, might retain the most 
sublime conceptions of the virtues which were to save the Republic ; and Srerne, 
whose heart was not so susceptible in ordinary occurrences, while he was gradually 
creating incident after incident and touching successive emotions, in the stories of 
Le Fevre and Maria, might have thrilled—like some of his readers. Many have 
mourned over the wisdom or the virtue they contemplated, mortified at their own 
infirmity. Thus, though there may be no identity between the book and the man, 
still for us, an author is ever an abstract being, and, as one of the Fathers said, ‘A 
dead man may sin dead, leaving books that make others sin.’ An author’s wisdom 
or his folly dies not with him. The volume, not the author, is our companion, and 
is for us a real personage, performing before us whatever it inspires; ‘ He being 
dead, yet speaketh.’ Such is the vitality of a book!” 

Would our limits permit, we would favor our readers with many extracts which 
we have marked, but we will conclude with a short additional one, commending the 
work to their favor, believing that it will meet with a circulation as extended as its 
literary merits and the praiseworthy style of its publication by the Messrs. Lane.ey, 
deserve. 

“‘ When the literary character shall discover himself to be like a stranger in anew 
world, when all that he loved has not life, and all that lives has no love for old age ; 
when his ear has ceased to listen, and nature has locked up the man within himself: 
he may still expire amidst his busied thoughts. Such aged votaries, like the old 
bees, have been found dying in their honey-combs. Let them preserve but the flame 
alive on the altar, and at the last moments they may be found inthe act of sacrifice ! 
The venerable Bepsr, the instructor of his generation, and the historian for so many 
successive ones, expired in the act of dictating. Such was the fate of Prrr ARCH, 
who, not long befere his death, had written to a friend, ‘I read, I write, I think : 
such is my life, and my pleasures as they were in my youth.’ Petrarch was found 
lying on a folio in his library, from which volume he had been busied in making ex- 
tracts for the biography of his countrymen. His domestics having often observed 
him studying in that reclining posture for days together, it was long before they dis- 
covered that the poet was no more. The fate of Lermnirz was similar: he was 
found dead with the Argenis of Barclay in his hand ; he had been studying the style 
of that political romance as a model for his intended history of the House of Bruns- 
wick. The literary death of Barrue.emy affords a remarkable proof of the force of 
uninterrupted habits of study. He had been slightly looking over the newspaper, 
when suddenly he called for a Horace, opened the volume, and found the passage, 
on which he paused for a moment; and then, too feeble to speak, made a sign to 
bring him Dacier's; but his hands were already cold, the Horace fell—and the 
classical and dying man of letters sunk into a fainting fit, from which he never re- 
covered. Such too was the fate, perhaps now told for the first time, of the great 
Lord Crarenpon. It was in the midst of composition that his pen suddenly drop- 
ped from his hand on the paper ; he took it up again, and again it dropped : déprived 
of the sense of touch—his hand without motion—the earl perceived himself struck 
by palsy—and the life of the noble exile closed amidst the warmth of a literary 
work unfinished.” ; 
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Tae Krowmacuers. “AbDAM AND THE CuERus.”—We have received, from the 
press of Mr. Joun S. Tayzor, the Publisher, several publications of a religious char- 
acter, by authors whose reputation has of late been widely extended in this coun- 
try and Europe ; which (for obvious reasons) would hardly admit of a critical exam- 
ination among our usual notices of new books. We allude to the works of the 
Kroummacuers—* Jacob wrestling with the Angel,” “ Solomon and Shulamite,” 
** Cornelius, the Centurion,” &c. &c. The last comprises a brief biographical no- 
tice of the author, by an English clergyman. We have a farther inducement to no- 
tice these works in this place, as it affords us an opportunity of introducing the beau- 
tiful fragment which follows, translated for us by an enthusiastic lover of this spe- 
cies of literature, to whom we would also apologise for its late appearance. It is 


entitled— 
“ADAM AND THE CHERUB.” 


When Abel lay in his blood, and Adam stood by the slain and wept; then, a 
Cherub of Paradise stole silently beside the Father of Mankind ; and his brow was 
sorrowful. Then Adam lifted up his eyes and said : 

‘Is this a picture of that race which shall spring from me? And will the earth 
again be stained by a brother’s blood, shed by a brother’s hand?’ The Cherub an- 
swered : 

‘ Thou sayest it.’ 

‘Alas! and by what name, then, will the horrid deed be called?’ asked Adam. 
With a tear in his eye, the Heavenly one answered : 

‘War.’ 

Then shuddered the Father of Mankind, sighed, and said : 

‘Alas! and wherefore must the noble and the righteous fall by the hand of the 
wicked!’ The Cherub was silent. But Adam continued his lamentation, and said : 

‘What now remains to me in my sorrow upon the blood-stained earth?’ The 
Cherub answered : 

‘The look to heaven!’ Thereupon he vanished. But Adam remained standing, 
until the sun went down. And, when the stars appeared, he stretched forth his 
hands towards Orion and the Bear, and cried : 

‘Oh! ye shining watchmen before the gates of Heaven, wherefore do ye move 
so silently? If to mortal it may be permitted to hear your voice, Oh! speak to me 
of that land which lies beyond you, and of Abel the beloved!’ Then a yet deeper 
silence prevailed around—and Adam threw himself upon his face, and adored. And 
a still, soft voice whispered in his heart, ‘ Behold, Abel, thy son, liveth!’ So he 
went comforted from thence, and his soul was calm, though full of sadness.’ 








“ CurisTIAN ExpERIENCE, BY THE AvuTuor or ‘CurisTIAN RetireMeENT,’” is also 
published by Mr. TayLor—a neat duodecimo of four hundred and eleven pages, on 
the Life and Writings of St. Paul, or the Experience of the Apostle. To the Chris- 
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tian reader, this work must be a valuable acquisition, and the fact of its having run 
through seven editions in England previously to its republication here, speaks very 
favorably for its worth. .... Since the above was written, we have received 
‘* Parker’s Lectures on Universalism,” from the same publisher. We have only 
time to mention it now. All these works are printed in the neat and tasteful style 
which characterizes Mr. ‘Taytor’s publications. 


“ Tur Srupres or an Orator.”—This is the title of the Inaugural Address of the 
Rev. Samvet Gitman Brown, on being inducted into the Professorship of Oratory 
and Belle Lettres, at Dartmouth College, (Hanover, N. H.,) recently made vacant by 
the death of Prof. Peasopy. Mr. Brown is (we think) a son of the late President, 
Francis Brown, and though a young man, has acquired an enviable rank as a scho- 
lar and writer. The address before us is an excellent production, as our readers 
will gather from the passages following, which we quote. The love of the beautiful, 
socharacteristic of the ancient writers, and to which he alludes as one cause of the 
elaborateness and care visible in all their works, he thus eulogizes : 


‘‘ Tt did more than almost any other virtue to elevate the character of the nation 
Like a kind genius, it hovered over every philosopher, poet, orator, historian. It 
imparted amenity to a character, which, without it, would have been brutalized by 
war; guided the pen which wrote the Cidipus Tyrannus, the Prometheus Bound, 
the Symposium, and the Anabasis; gave birth to temples, such as no other peop!e 
ever reared; to statues, the fragments of which are the wonders of the world. If, 
in another country than their own, the traveller lights upon a structure of singular 
excellence, a statue of faultless symmetry, he is told Grecian architects fashioned 
the pillars, that Grecian sculptors moulded the limbs; and if, as at-Paestum, he dis- 
covers the remains of ancient temples, simple, majestic, beautiful, unknown to his- 
tory, reverently visited by Augustus as antiquities of unknown date ; standing then 
as now grand and solitary in the midst of the deserted campagna,—the antiquarian 
will tell him that a Grecian colony came, no one knows when, departed, no one 
knows wherefore, and left, in the rude material of the country, these solemn and 
imperishable memorials of their existence and their genius.” 

With a view to the cultivation of the power of language, he suggests another 
study, ‘‘most agreeable to the English student’—the hearty, earnest, affectionate 
study of the old English writers) We have before this lifted up our voice against 
that besetting sin of our days, which either rejects them entirely, or gives them an 
admiration which does little credit to our discernment or their worth, for the very 
reason that it is blind and undiscriminating; and we are happy to quote so 
faithful a tribute to their value. 


“The old English writers have done more than any others to show us the rich- 
ness of our inheritance in our owntongue. The ambitious painter seeks his inspira- 
tion, and his pattern first in Nature, then in the works of Raphael, Titian and Guido. 
The sculptor studies form in the unrivalled antiques, and, for expression, adds the 
works of Michael Angelo. The architect measures the Parthenon and St. Peters, 
and York Minster. So, in painting with words, in shaping and applying the living 
stones of a language, should the artist come with zeal and affectionate reverence to 
the schools of the best writers. It is true, indeed, that “ to write in the real manner 
of Jeremy Taylor requires as mighty a mind as his ;” but who would not hope, by 
daily and familiar intercourse, to rise above himself, and approach, in some degree, 
nearer the serene elevation of that exalted spirit ? 

We cannot know of what our language is capable, until we see what it has done. 
Not indeed so rich and pliant as the Greek, not quite so majestic as the Latin, not 
so musical nor so flexible as the Italian, standing midway between the rigid precise- 
ness of the French and the liberty of the German, depending upon the contribution 
of foreign languages for the increase of its curious store, it yet offers us a combina- 
tion of excellencies which it is wiser to use than to disregard, a copiousness which 
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few know how to exhaust; a pliancy which will adapt itself to almost every eleva- 
tion or depression of the subject; in its Latin derivatives, an elegance and grace 
which will satisfy the taste of the most refined and sensitive, and in its Saxon frame- 
work, a manly dignity and strength, a stern and honest vigor pre-eminently fitted 
for clear-sighted men—active rather than meditative, earnest in doing rather than 
in speculating. 

[ fear that, in the enthusiasm for foreign languages, the dignity and richness of 
our own are too little prized, and its best writers too little studied. The facility 
with which a knowiedge of the tongue, competent for ordinary purposes, may be ac- 
quired, prevents that exertion which alone can secure the highest excellence. The 
older writers, laboring with a healthful spirit, in an age when there was less eager- 
ness in matters of immediate practical utility, and more in the development of the 
spirit, less earnestness in the sciences, and more in theology, in questions of church 
polity, and probably of civil government, less possibility of immediate literary popu- 
larity, and, consequently, a patient waiting for the revelation of truth, less influence 
of public anonymous criticism, and a freer display of individual tastes and peculiari- 
ties—these writers give us the fresh impress and image of their own minds ; and, in 
so doing, have left models of a variety of style and thought which :t will be difficult 
to equal, almost impossible to surpass. ‘It is the existence of an individual idiom in 
each,’ says one who read them and loved them, ‘that makes the principal writers 
before the restoration the great patterns or integers of English style.’ There have 
indeed been writers in our own age, and in that which is just past, who, for every 
excellence, fall nothing short of the choicest models. But they, for the most part, 
careless of the thin, vicious stream of modern ephemeral productions, have drunk 
from the deep, still fountain of the older writers. I have sometimes thought that he 
who attempts to guide another to our earlier writers, may, with slight change, say 
as Milton did of his own plan of instruction—*‘I will straight conduct you to a hill- 
side, when I will point out the right path of a virtuous and noble education, labo- 
rious, indeed, at the first ascent; but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming.’ 

Itis questionable whether our language, since the restoration, has not lost more 
in vigor, than it has gained in smoothness. The writers, before the revolution, were, 
indeed, tempted to twist the gnarled stock of our tongue into the manifold forms of 
the ancients ; and the result was not grace, but uncouthness. Yet they produced 
a variety Which we dare not attempt—a variety, better, in spite of its occasional 
harshness, than the tame formality of later times. Give us, if it be necessary, their 
invasions, their ponderous words, even their obsolete phrases, if in no other way we 
can get“back again their simple dignity, their copiousness, their rich, mellow 
thought. It may be that future writers will seek to unite the sterner virtues of the 
former age, with the milder ones of our own. Indeed, itis so. Some of the first 
living orators are beginning to use those Saxon forms, which, not half a century ago, 
would have been received with universal condemnation. True, the older writers are 
confined to a range of grave subjects—and in oratory, to the productions of the pul- 
pit ; but in all of them there are so many virtues, such earnestness and sincerity, so 
much that concerns man as man, so much that affects our highest interests—the 
wisdom ofthe Proverbs, the poetry and philosophy of revelation, truths which 


‘ Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-lighi of all our seeing,’ 


that. the use of language apart, they afford just the instruction and discipline suited 
to the dignity of an independent and thoughtful man. The orator may not, like the 
elder Pitt, learn by heart the sermons of Barrows, nor like the younger, read Spen- 
ser till he is charged with reading nothing else ; but he should not fail of familiar 
acquaintance with the great and good minds of the seventeenth century.” 

Among the more important studies of the orator, the Professor gives its full weight 
to the Study of the Philosophy of the Mind. It is useful in its discipline, the know- 
ledge which it gives of the orator’s material, of principles, the secret springs of hu- 
man action, and the great hidden laws which govern the world and society. The 
erator too must study History, Poetry, Art; a wide field, and seldom thoroughly 
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cultivated. Nevertheless, it is the province of the orator to study all things, and 
really “prove all things,” that he may, like God-commissioned Aaron, “ sprak 
WELL, and be a spokesman unto the people.” 

The Address appears in a neat pamphlet of twenty-four pages, printed (by re- 
quest) at the office of the Eclectic and Biblical Repository. 





Nationa InstTiTuTION FoR THE Promotion or Science.—An association with the 
above name has recently been organized at the Seat of Government, having in view 
the promotion of Science and the Useful arts, and the establishment of a National 
Museum of Natural History, &c. &c. This comprehensive design, embracing as it 
does, the whole circle of Science and the Arts, in all their branches, cannot fail to 
excite a laudable and commensurate zeal in its prosecutors, who will, we trust, be 
enabled at no distant day, to witness a permanent foundation for their noble struc- 
ture. The first Anniversary Address, delivered by Hon. Jozi R. Pornsert, the Secre- 
tary of War and Senior Director of the Institution, now lies before us, a production 
of more than ordinary interest, from which we have no space to quote. We may 
mention, however, a deserved tribute to the talents and assiduity of an American 
Historian, Mr. Wittiam H. Prescort, well known as the author of “‘ Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” who is now engaged in extensive researches into the history and antiqui- 
ties of “our sister republic, Mexico.” 





“Tue Frower or Innocence, &c., sy Cuartorte Exizasetu.””—The best com- 
pliment which has yet been bestowed upon this agreeable writer, is a comparison 
instituted between her and the Sweet Magician of Childhood’s Literature—Mrs. 
Sherwood—whose stories have never yet been surpassed, if equalled. ‘They possess 
a simplicity and clearness fully adapted to infant comprehension, an interest always 
within the range of childhood sympathy, while religion and exquisite pictures of exter- 
nal nature lend rich graces to every page. She inspires the awakening fancy with 
that pure, refining love of natural beauty, which adds so much to human enjoyment, 
and kindles within the unfolding heart an admiration of virtue and religionghat often 
lingers when its leaves are opened to the stain of successful temptation and the 
breath of passion. 

May the pen justly compared to hers, exert a still holier influence, surrounding 
the young mind with beauty as pure, and touching the young heart with the same 
sweet inspiration ! 

The volumes referred to are published by Jonn S. TayLorn—elsewhere commended 
for the neatness of his publications. 





Poetry anv History or Wyominc.—Though the poetry of Campnetv’s Gertrude, to 
Americans his noblest production, needed no addition to render it imperishable as the 
place and scene it commemorates ; yet we confess it comes to us now, possessed 
of increased interest, in connection with a “ History” of “ Fair Wyoming.” With 
the exception of his “ Pleasures of Hope,’ Campse.y has acquired by this poem a 
more enviable reputation than by any, and we may say all of his other productions. 
And in its present companionship, witha biography of its author by Irvine, and a “‘His- 
tory of Wyoming” by Col. Sronr, we hazard little in saying it will find a wider cir- 
culation, in this country at least, and afford greater gratification to its readers than 
has hitherto fallen to its lot. The neatness of its typographical appearance is only 
excelled by the value of its matter. Published by Witey & Purnam, 161 Broadway. 
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Dr. Dewey’s Discourst on Deatu.—With the peculiar views of Dr. Dewey in 
religion and morality, and the distinctive tenets which separate the Unitarian from 
every other sect, we have nothing to do: being free from every species of partisan- 
ism and sectarianism ; at the same time ‘having our own opinion,’ although by 
our position we are exempt from any obligation to express it, either to the pleasure 
or displeasure of others. This same position, however, allows us—nay, impera- 
tively calls upon us—to take cognizance of literary excellence, wherever we may 
find it. ‘ Religion indeed has opened one new avenue to the career of eloquence. 
Amidst the sacrifices of Paganism to her three hundred thousand gods, amidst her 
sagacious and solemn consultations in the entrails of slaughtered brutes, in the 
flight of birds, and the feeding of fowls, it had never entered her imagination to call 
upon the pontiff, the aruspex, or the augur, for discourses to the people on the na- 
ture of their duties to their Maker, their fellow-mortals, and themselves. This was 
an idea too august to be mingled with the absurd and ridiculous, or profligate and 
barbarous rites of her deplorable superstition. It is an institution for which man- 
kind are indebted to Christianity: introduced by the Founder himself of this divine 
religion, and in every point of view worthy of its high original.’** But to our ‘ dis- 
course. Dr. Dewey improves the occasion of the death of President Harrison, by 
a pertinent sermon on Death, as an appointment to all men for human good. Our 
limits forbid a very extended notice, which we should be glad to bestow, and we 
shall make brief extracts as specimens of the style and character of this truly elo- 
quent homily. Speaking of the ministrations of death as a teacher to all men, he 
continues :— 


“So passes away this world, and we pass away with it. Such as we are, those 
who have gone but a little before us, were. And such as they are, we soon shall 
be. Nothing can stay our course. No hoard of gold, nor crown of honor, nor crowd 
of cares, nor pressure of engagements, nor thronging visions of coming prosperity, 
nor momentous crisis of affairs, can ward off the inevitable hour. The Grecian 
Epaminondas, when he was told that a distinguished general had died while the bat- 
tle was raging, exclaimed, ‘ Ye gods! how can a man find time to die at a moment 
like this!’ But every man must find atime to die. Ay, thou man of blood !— 
Tamerlane or Alaric—Cesar or Napoleon—whose ruthless sword has drunk the 
blood of thousands—who wert deaf to the groans and pleadings of human misery— 
whose delight was in wounds and carnage—who hast crushed ten thousand human 
hearts beneath thy blood-stained car !—thou hast, in God’s wonderful forbearance, 
found a time to kill; but thou hast also, in God's great justice, found a time to die! 
And over thy grave, whether it be in some proud mausoleum, or by some lonely 
island shore, many shall moralize and say, 


‘Tl weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was ioo small a bound : 

But now—two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough.’ 


And thou, too, who dost make war upon society!—not with bloody weapons and 
battling armies, but with wiles and intrigues and killing vices—thou who makest in. 
nocence thy victim, or pollution thy companion, or hast lured manly youth to thy 
carousals and thy deadly cup—thou upon whose skirts is the blood of souls; and 
when the heart-broken parent or the injured brother upbraids thee or pleads with 
thee, dost answer with a brow of wrath, or a lip of smiling scorn—thou, too, vile 
seducer! base corrupter of the young—thou, too, must die! thy time must come ; 
and abused and loathing society shall be well rid of thee. 

And thou, too, hoarder of ill-gotten gains! who liest as an incubus upon the 
heart of society—who liest like a huge and sluggish boa-constrictor, gorged with 
thy prey, or watching for other victims—who, with thy sleek coat and smooth 





* Joun Quincy Apams. Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory. Vol. 1. p. 23. 
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brow, hast a deadly fang within thee—whose breath is poison, and whose fold is de- 
struction—who art a burden to many and blessing to none—who might beautify the 
world around thee, and dost only leave desolation and slime in thy path—thou, too, 
shalt die! Die, didi say! Art thou not dead already !—dead to every living in- 
terest and affection of the world! Yes, thy soul is buried in thy coffers; and the 
world cares no more for thee, no more asks for generous aid of thee, no more looks 
for good at thy hand, than if thy body were already nailed down in thy coffin.” 

The beauty of the following passage, in which he mentions the death of the la- 
mented Harrison, is rarely equalled: he is speaking of the death of the good and 
useful :— 

“ And in such wise, I think, | may speak of him who has just sunk from the high- 
est seat of magistracy into the arms of death. I pretend not to speak of his private 
character, with which I am little acquainted ; but one thing, in his public course, has 
struck me, and, I think, has struck all men of all parties ; and that is, that he seems 
to have entered upon his high otlice with a great, strong, robust intent to do right. 
That he was perfectly correct in all his views of the public policy, that he was per- 
fectly just to all who differed from him, is more than I feel obliged to say—more 
than can well be said of any man; but he appears to me to have been an honest 
man. And that image of honesty, in an old man, resolved not to expose the integ- 
rity of his public conduct by the disturbing chances of a re-election, has won much, 
I think, upon the heart of the nation. 

Alas! he is gone. To many the event, doubtless, has seemed untimely; and 
they have been tempted to say with the Grecian general, ‘ Alas! that he should die 
at an hour like this.’ But the time came for him to die, and he is gone! Oh! it is 
not the small calculation of political chances, but it is the great image of death, that 
is set before an amazed and confounded people. And by what a tremendous con- 
trast is it set before them! But yesterday, troops of friends, admiring crowds, tlie 
waving of banners, and the swell of music on the breeze ; and that old man’s step 
was firm, and his eye kindled at the scene ; but in an hour unlooked for, the unseen 
angel descended within the guarded walls, and that firm step faltered, and heavy 
night settled upon that kindling eye—the tongue uttered a few faithful words for 
the government and the country—and all is over! Lo! the proudly waving banner 
folds itself into the still winding sheet; and the noise, the shouting, the tumult, 


the swelling music, sink hushed into the silent sepulchre. Dread admonition of 
frailty and mortality! May it not come in vain to those who stand in our high 
places! May it not come in vain to an amazed people !” 





Nortr’s AppressEes.—Without commendation of ours, these Addresses will 
doubtless receive that attention from the public, of which they are so well deserv- 
ing. They are written in a clear and forcible style, characteristic of President Nort, 
and reflect at once great credit on their author and enterprising publishers—the 
Harpers. 





To ReapERs anp CorresponpENts.—The “ Short Patent Sermons” of “ Dow, Jr.,” 
originally published in the New York Sunday Mercury, revised and corrected, are 
republished in parts, by L, Laprer, 144 Nassau st. We have received Part I., 
which leaves us in the midst of a most peculiar discourse on “ Beauty ;” and shall 
wait the arrival of the subsequent parts for a more definite notice. ‘ Powhatan,” a 
metrical romance by Sesa Smita, was received too late for a notige in the proper 
place among ‘ Literary Notices.’ We shall embrace the earliest opportunity to do 
it full justice—probably in the number for June. As also the long-expected ‘ Clas- 
sical Dictionary’ of Dr. Anruon, and the new edition, revised and corrected, of the 
late Dr. Ravucn’s work on Psychology, Anthropology, &c. . . . . We were crowded 
out in our last number by the press of other matter, and therefore must beg the in- 
dulgence of several valued contributors for apparent negligence. 
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